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() H I () 6 U L T I V A T () R | the failure of his seed was owing to the use of brine and 
* | lime. 

(PusLisuep on THE Ist, AND 15th, or Each Mont.) The Mediterranean wheat has escaped injury from the 

P jury 
Pp» DATE | fly with Mr. Olinger, and he thinks it is really “fly- 

| ’ 
M. B. BATEHAM, = © w 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. te 
‘TERMS: Wheat and Chess on one Stalk. 





cR 4 ny number less than four,One Dot-|  « ‘ . . 
Ba et ag een ya an at one time, (they need | , Wueat es Cueat.—This has been a question of 
not be to one address,) Ture Dornars, and at the same rate | ‘ONG controversy, and we do not feel disposed to enter as 
(seventy-five cents each) for any larger number—payments in all | a disputant, but Mr. Maynard, a farmer near Worthing- 
cases to accompany the orders. | ton, in this county, says that some thirty years ago, when 
Nosubscriptions received for lessthan oneyear,and al! mustcom- | this question was much talked about, he found a stalk 


mence with the first number ofa volume. | containing both a head of cheat and a head of wheat. The 




















Lettersenclosingcurrentbills,in accordance withthe foregoing | stalk branched a few inches from the ground, one pro- 
terms, may besent at the expense and risk of the publisher. ducing a head of cheat, and the other, a few inches taller, 
Address M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, 0. | producing a head of wheat, both fairly developed. He 
ee | says the stalk below where it branehed was a perfectly | 
Inquiries and Answers. round stalk. Mr. Maynard is a gentleman of respecta- | 
Seep W A eaneempendeat ot Pree- bility and veracity. We hand this over to our neighbor | 
PREPARING SEED os ae . | of the Cultivator, who understands it better than we do.”’ | 
port wishes to know whatis the process of preparing seed | __Ohio Statesman. 
. . | . 
wheat with brine and lime, as alluded to by Mr E.D | We have heard of quite a number of cases like the fore- | 
Smith, in our columns a short time since. going, Mr. Statesman, but unfortunately, and strangely 
He will find the whole matter explained in our vol. 1,/ too, all of them were “some thirty years ago,” or the | 
p- 139; and in vol. 2, p. 143. As most of our readers | Specimen was accidentally lost, destroyed, or some way | 
possess these volumes, and all can obtain them at small | disposed of so that we could not be favored with a sight 
expense, we do not think it best to republish articles that | of it! So great was our desire to see a curiosity of the | 
have already appeared. 


| kind above described, that for a number of years while | 


Wervit 1x Waeat.—A subscriber asks whether any | conducting the Genesee Farmer, we made a standing of- 


a d ; ‘ - 
practical farmer can tell us how to prevent the weevil | fer of one hundred dollars for any person who would pro 


: | duce it. And we will now agree to make any person a 
from ivjuring wheat where kept in a granery for two or | g yP 


three yours. | free subscriber for life for the “Ohio Cultivator,” who will 











i i ; 6 . ” f t Lh ~e 
We have some doubt whether it can easily be done.— | ers. eae v9 ae Oe ade pregpet p71 ha RS 
The question has been asked before, but has not been | pete "’ 7 ae SC ees We ee ae WN WSS 
oa We do notin the least doubt the veracity of gentlemen Windmill Pump. 


Swarmine or l'gEs.—The same person wishes some | who state they have seen such productions; but we do| On the “plains’”* of Ohio, and the prairies of adjoining 
one to tell him how to prevent swarms of bees from fly-| think they are mistaken, and that they did not examine | States, are millions of acres of excellent grazing lands, 
ing off after being hived, as they often do with him. | the heads with sufficient care. We assert this with the on which large herds of cattle are kept, but a supply of 

We presume he has adopted some style of hive that is | utmost confidence, from having examined a large num- | Water in summer can only be obtained from wells of 
not agreeable to the bees; if so he need not blame them| ber of specimens which have been shown us by persons | 8Teater or less depth. The same is true of very many 
for leaving; and the remedy is plain. | who believed they were really “proofs of transmutation.” good farms which are largely devoted to grazing.— 

| Hence it becomes a question of much importance, how 
Weaninc Corts anv Lamas.—A young farmer wishes; Strance Transmuration.—Friend Samuel Myers, of can a supply of water for cattle and other purposes be 
to know at what age of the animals this should be done. Columbiana county, in a recent letter to us, says: “I | raised from wells at the least cost of labor? and we have 
|cannot complain of my wheat turning to chess, but | several times been requested to furnish an answer to the 

Garvanic Frurr Prorector.—We have seen it stated | strange as it may seem, my wheat has been turning to | inquiry. 
that rings of copper and zinc, may be so placed around | timothy; and what is more unaccountable, I have had| A Windmill is prehaps the most economical contrivance 
the trunks of trees as to preserve them from insects, &c.; | much difficulty in preventing my corn and potatoes from for this purpose; and the one that most naturally suggests 
but we have very little faith in it, and cannot give the in- | turning to weeds! Don’t smile at this. If we admit that itself to the inventive mind. A windmill and pump, of 
formation desired by our Muskingum friend. Of course) wheat turns to chess, why not to timothy, &c.?”” | the kind represented in the above engraving, can be made 
the remedy at best, can only apply to insects that crawl | CF AR I RE Se aR i ARS TR by almost any intelligent mechanic, and at a moderate 


up the trees. How to Exterminate Briars. | cost—there being no patent rights to pay for, nor a large 


Birrer Ror tx Appres.—Inquiries in relation to this. I would advise Pocahontas, if his fences are where he | amount of iron work. We have often wondered that so 
malady have been published for several years past, but no Wishes to have them, to take them down, cut away the! fow mills of this description are in use in this country; 


| briars, then plow the fence row deep, in a dry time, har- otis : _— 
satifactory answers have as yet appeared. It would be a’ pow jt waa. tha sow to turnips os porate eced, say tim- | and we regret that it is not in our power at this time to 


suitable subject for debate at the proposed fruit conven- othy or red-top—reset the fence, (with blocks or stones refer to any good examples as specimens, or to give par- 
tion. beneath,) and mow out the corners every year; or often- | ticular instructions as to the size and proportions of the 


er if necessary, until a good sward is formed. ee 4 ap 
And in respect to his Pids generally, I would say, plow | different parts, so as to guide a mechanic in the work of 


Wueat 1nJurep By Brine anv Lime.—Mr-. J. Olinger, deep, harrow well, sow oats, clover seed and plaster, mow constructing one. If any of our readerscan supply this 
of Montgomery county, informs us that he once greatly | twice the following season; plaster the next following | information they will confer a favor on us and many 
injured a lot of seed wheat by soaking it in brine and Yea, then plow ina heavy crop of clover and sow to | others, 


then rolling in lime. At any rate he thinks it was in- | ae, bape eer ou bia) The only mill of this kind that we have seen in Ohio, 


jured from this cause, as only about one half of the seed | An Oup Farmer. | was erected a year or two ago by the Messrs. Pierce, near 
came up. It was of the white chaff bearded variety,| Columbiana Co., O., 7th, Mo. 3), 1847. | South Charleston, in Clark county. If it has succeeded 


having a thin bran. He thinks it may be a safe practice} Brrars aGaIn.—Mnr. Batenam:—Seeing the inquiry of | well, we should be pleased to receive a communication 
with thick skinned varieties, but must be used cautiously | Pocahontas in your valuable paper of July Ist, asking from them on the subject, as they are good mechanics as 
with others | how to get rid of briarsin fields where they seem to be | welll en Oetenemn. 
Bh gaye ag : monarch of all they survey, I will give you the modus | fi . ag £ windmills. is th 
Ihis is the first and only instance that has ever come | pyrqndi of a neighbor of mine who has had much expe-| The great difficulty in the operation of windmills, is the 
to our knowedge, of any supposed injury resulting from | rience in this kind of warfare, and says he has always unsteadiness of the power, (wind) and the liability there is 


the use of brine and lime on seed wheat; and we have| obtained the victory. His method is as follows: |of the machinery bemg torn to pieces by too great speed 


known it very generally practised by a number of good | Bow the briaes oi when in tom, (any in Jeue,)en) during a gale. This difficulty caused some trouble to the 
farmers, for at least ten years past, without any regard | and they will eat off the young shoots, which will des- | Messrs. Pierce, and we know not whether they finally 














by doing so. 


| when they make their appearance again, turn in sheep, | 
| 


being paid to the kinds of wheat; hence we are led to) troy them, if pastured close. J. H. W. | overcame it. 


conclude that friend Olinger is mistaken in supposing organ Co., O., July 22, 1847. Several remedies have been suggested for this purpose. 
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One is, to make one half (or more) of each wing to turn | This head, and those from Gen. W., have the appear- 
on binges, and be supported in its place by springs of such | ance of having been blighted from some cause, about 
es a 7 . . 
strength as to beara moderate breeze but yield to a gale,| the time of blossoming; and in two or three places on 
and thus lesson the extent of surface acted on by the wind-| each head where wheat kernals should be, are small 
Another mode of checking the speed in a gale is, to ap- branchlets or side heads,very slender, and having alternate 
ply what is termed a Regulator, to the machinery—such | spikelets or sets of chaff resembling,it is true, in some de- 
os is often affixed to the smaller class of steam engines, gree, little heads of chess, but differing from chess in this 
as is oft ) 
composed of two heavy balls or weights on the ends of very important particular—all of them consist of chaff, | 
two arms, and revolving on a pivot or shaft in the middle-| resembling wheat chaff, though smaller; whereas, chess 
Its construction and mode of operation is well known to/ grains never have any chaff, but are covered with a hard 
Machinists. Perhaps some one of our readers can sug- | shell which is firmly attached to the kernal. No grain of 
. Pn , | 7 ; H ie ¢ , > i ia > 
gest other means of overcoming the difficulty. | any kind is to be found is - . these — Py heads, 
’ , : s specimens sent us; and the main heads contain 
Another thing to be considered is, that the mill and | 0” the specimens ser ; 
: . . times | Only one or two kernals each of shrunken wheat—noth- 
pump wil not work at all times, as there are sometimes | °™") : =n 
whole days of calm weather—and hence, a reservoir of a| ms oe a kernal of chess could be found on any 
. , ; of them. 
capacity sufficient for at least three days supply of water 
. hi ated 0 he| ANOTHER sTRONG casE!—By a letter from the Secreta- 
should be constructed, into which the water from the |! 
Bate here i vere | Ty of the Goshen and Salem Farmers’ Club (Clermont 
pump should run. In countries where there is severe ; 
frost in winter (if to be used at that season) the best way | ©%») We are informed that a head or stalk bearing both 
: . truct a small building, say 15 or 20 feet square, wheat and chess has been exhibited to the club and exam- 
js to cons » 82 “ § > ; ; ni ; 
’ the well anu reservoir, making the frame work suf- ined by a committee, and the committee report “it is their 
over the ‘ , pe agi ; 
fi tly strong for the mill to be placed on the top, the | firm conviction that wheat will turn to cheat’’—that the 
iciently s z j 
¢ re | head before mentioned, is a head of wheat with “a branch 
pump of course being inside. 


. , . | growing out of it bearing nine grains of cheat.’’ 
“Judd’s Centrifugal Windmill,” noticed in our paper 


last winter, we think would be just the thing for this pur- | This certainly looks like ahr but we have seen so 
= j , man 66 . » 9 s 7 . . 
ose. We understood from the agent of the patentee, much of these optical illusions,” that we must be par- 

4 at the Right for certain portions of this state, had doned for remaining sceptical still. We have written to 
ia k § é i ‘ : ; 

been sold, and that the mills would speedily be erected.— the Secretary before named, in the hope of being able 

Cleveland and Newark were mentioned among other | t® procure the wonderful head. If the gentlemen who 


lots there were considerable traces of the Fly, most of 
which were doubtless destroyed by the grazing; in the 
last, not a sign of Fly could be seen, although, as you will 
observe, in the same field. 

No.4. 12 acres; red bearded wheat, in a different part 
of the farm; land in good‘ condition, 75 bushels lime to 
the acre, having been applied; seed free from chess and 
good; looked well in the fall, but was considerably winter 


| killed, and almost entirely destroyed by the fly in the 


spring. Neither in this field did the wheat turn into chess, 
although it had every chance to doso. The result is not 
worth talking about, the crop being scarcely worth cut- 
ung. 

No. 5. 9 acres; Mediterranean wheat; joins the above, 
being only separated by a fence; land about the same, 
seed clean and good, no chess im it, and no chess in the 
crop. Not much winter killed, and although joining No. 
5, this was not touched,by the fly. The crop is a good one, 
and will average more than twenty bushels to the acre 

The result of all this, is to convince me—first, that 
wheat will not turn into chess, but that as like produces like, 
so if you sow chess you will reap cheat.. Any person of 
common observation, may satisfy himself as to the rea- 
son why he has so much chess, when his wheat is des- 
troyed by winter killing, or any other cause, by simply 
observing the product of asingle grain of chess in good 
soil, and under circumstances favorable to its growth.— 
When it has a chance. it stools out prodigiously. I have 
before me the growth from such aseed; there are 78 stalks, 
upon each of which there is an everage of about 20 seeds, 
1560 fold! and if the readers of the Cultivator will take 
their slates and figure a little, they will discover that it 
will not take a great many grains of chess in a bushel of 
wheat to produce an enormous crop of tiat which they 
do not want. In most seasons the growth of the wheat 
will prevent such magnificent results; the chess prehaps 
not sending up more than two or three shoots, and these 












































places. Can any of our readers inform us whether the have it in charge will send it to usin a letter, or other- 
aes e . wise, and it proves to be really as described, we will make 
mills have been put in operation, and whether they an-| "™"?° I ’ 

tk ctations of purchasers? | the Club a present of a handsome lot of books for an 
swer the expecta § ase bf k : i 
agricultural library. If they prefer they can send it to 
Messrs. Joseph Sullivant, Alfred Kelley, Bela Latham, or 
any other citizen of Columbus, who will examine it with 
| us. 


We have more to say about water works at another 
time; when we will give a discription of a curious and | 
beautiful invention, the Water Ram. 





Wheat and Chess ;!) Heads. Facts in Wheat Culture. 
REMARKS ON WHEAT AND CHESS—THE FLY— MEDITERRANEAN 
WHEAT, &c. 





We have received, since our last, from several persons, | 
specimens of deformed wheat heads, supposed to be part | Mr. Batenam —I am not in the habit of writing for 
your periodical, but having a wet day on hand, and be- 
chess, and on that account exciting the curiosity of ob-| lieving that [ can communicate a few “facts” such as you 
desire, in regard to wheat, chess, winter killing, &c., 1 
will trouble you with some observatious on these sub- 


chess; or having somewhat the appearance of being part | 


servers. 


The first case is from Gen. Jas. T. Worthington, who} 


| paration of my land, and the selection of good varieties 
| for seed; thinking it labor and money well bestowed, if 

“J send vou half a dozen wheat (?) heads which have | by deep plowing, and the extensive use of lime, !eached 
puzzled mea good deal. I have hitherto been an entire | ashes, and such stable manure as I can make, I can in- 
unbeliever in the transmutation of wheat into chess— | crease the product of an acre from ten or fifteen to twen- 
classing it with the Pythagorian doctrine of the transmi- | ty five or thirty bushels of wheat; and this I have done. 
gration of souls. Iam not Botanist enough to know how 50 much by way of preface. 


he says:— 


tion. They grew in a field of Mediterranean wheat near ¢®t kinds, in three different fields, which I shall desig- 
my house, in whieh there was but little chess, or indeed | nate as five different lots, and state the success which I 
anything but wheat, and under circumstances favorable met with in each lot. 2 

to the degeneracy of the plant; on the margin of asmall, No.1. 9 acres; white bearded wheat; land in good 
brook which frequently overflowed the spots where these Condition, manured with lime and leached ashes; seed a 
stalks grew. ‘The whole crop was badly pelted with year old; previous Crop ltarley; seed very clean, chess 
hail, about three weeks before it was ripe. Please exam- Scarcely perceptible. This was got in in good time, and 


any of our friencs that take an interest in the matter— | | pastured my sheep upon it in the spring till the 20th of 
You will perceive on the heads among perfect grains of April. In low wet places in the field, it was consider- 
wheat a growth resembling chess a good deal, though I am ably winter killed, but notwithstanding this, there is very 
not saiisfied it is chess.”’ | little chess in it, the whole lot being considered by good 

judges as the best lot in the neighborhood, and estimated 
variously at 25 to 30 bushels per acre. 


Another case, is a head of wheat precisely like those | 


McIntire, of Sandusky county, who is a staunch believer | the above. Land in precisely the same condition, but 
in transmutation, and furthermore, believes that chess | 


much more winter killed. The seed was another variety 
will not vegetate so as to produce chess whensown. This 


of white bearded wheat, obtained from another locality, 
latter doctrine we have seen repeatedly proven false — in| but was not so clean as the first, showing a considerable 
one case by the growth of nearly a quarter of an acre of | (Uantty of chess after all the cleaning I could give it.— 

| ‘The result is, that all the chess grew, and the wheat be- 
clean chess sown for the purpose, on clean ground. It 



































produced a handsome crop of genuine chess and nothing | throwing its branches far and wide. The quantity of 
eles. | wheat to the acre, I have not estimated, not thinking it 
| 











‘ , , . | worth while. 

Mr. McIntire says he is not a subscriber for any agri- No. 3. 8 acres; Mediterranean wheat; in the same 
cultural paper, and will not be, so long as they contain} field, and adjoining the other two; land the same; sown 
‘so much perfect nonsense’’! Of course, therefore, we| on corn stubble; seed very clean and good, no chess in 
need not undertake to convince him that he is in error. | ‘t, @nd no chess in the harvesting. Being on corn ground, 
| and late sown, it did not come forward as well as the oth- 

er two lots in the fall, and in consequence was much 

one of eight that were found ina field in his neighbor-| Winter killed. This I in part remedied by using a heavy 
hood—the other seven having been taken away by those roller, which,pressing the half killed roots into the ground, 
‘ : Je caused them again to vegetate, and the result is a fair 

who had before been disbelievers, but are now convinced | crop of good sound wheat without chess. I estimate it 
that wheat does turn to chess. | at 20 bushels to the acre. In the first two of these three 





























The wheat head he is so kind as to send us, he says, is 












































jects. I have paid some little attention to the growing | 
is well knowns as a gentleman possessing much scientific of wheat, and, being anxious to do things as well as my 


knowledge. In the letter accompanying the wheat heads, neighbors, I have generally been very careful in the pre- 


far the heads I send you are evidence of such transmuta- Last full | sowed forty acres of wheat of four differ- 


ine the stalks, and if you are not-satisfied, show them to — well in the fall, and presenting a luxuriant herbage. | 


from Gen. Worthington, sent us in a letter by Mr. A.| No.2, about two acres; is in the same field, and joins 


| lies a little lower and is consequently wetter, and was | 


ing kitled, the weed flourished “like a green bay tree,”’ | 


| of small size so as to escape notice; but let the season be 
j unfavorable for the growth of the wheat, and you will 
{soon see thatit will be as Lsay. In nine cases out of ten, 
| the weed is in your seed; but in many instances it may be 

in the land or in the manure. If in the seed, too much 
| care cannot be taken to pick it out; if in the latter, the 
skilful farmer need not be told that if his manure heap is 
| properly turned and kept in large heaps, the vitative 
principle will speedily be destroyed, by process of fer- 
mentation.) 

Secondly—I am convinced that the Mediterrean variety 
| of wheat is not liable to the attack of the fly, as I think 
| my statements show. 
| Thirdly— I am satisfied that the close pasturing by 
sheep of wheat in the spring is an effectual preventive 
against the fly. 

It istrue that the fly has attacked spring wheat and 
|barley in this region this season, but [ am still certain 
that where they are exposed to the teeth of sheep in their 
embryo state, that many at least are put out of the way. 
Some will fear that pasturing will injure the crop; but 
they need not be the least afraid of such a result; the 
| plant will start out better, and soon grow as luxuriently 

as if its branches had not been nipped. 

As I am amiller, Mr. Editor, as well asa farmer, I can 
answer your query as to the quality of the Mediterranean 
wheat. 
| The grain is large and heavy (mine weighs (4 lbs to the 








| bushel,) but the flour is not so fair as most of the other 
varieties of wheat produce, and the’ wheat will not bring 
as much per bushel as white wheat. It has however some 
advantages which render its cultivation desirable to far- 
mers to a partial extent, but notas their sole dependence. 
| Ist. It matures early, at least a week or ten days ear- 
lier than any kind we know; 

| Qd. Itis not liable to rust; 

| 3d. The fly does not touch it. 

| Against this, the objections are, that, 

| Ist. It is liable to be injured by late frosts; 

| Qd. It does not make so fine flouras the white varieties, 
| or sell at as high price in market. 

| ‘To every farmer, I would recommend to sow a portion 
| of his crop of that kind; say one third or one half; and 
|thus he will be always sure of some sort of wheat.— 
| This has been, and will continue to be, my owncourse. 

I must apologise for this long letter; but as I really de- 
| sire the increase of agricultural knowlecg: in our state, 
and as I think some of the facts stated go to prove some 
| disputed points, I hope you will pardon me, and if you 
| do not think the document worthy of notice, cast it into 
| the receptacle which you have doubtless established under 
your table for the thousands of unpublished thoughts 
with which you are annoyed. 

Very Respectfully, 
Wa. Littie. 

| Poland, Mahoning co., O., July 26, 1847. 

| P.S. The wheat crop in this county (Mahoning) is 
| very short; not more than half the quantity per acre of 
last year. 


| pe 2 


More about Wheat and Chess--the Fly, &c. 
Belmont Co., O., July 22, 1847. 
Mr. Batenam:—In reply to your inquiries for “facts”’ 
in relation to wheat, &c., I would say, the wheat crop in 
' Belmont will, Lthink, be nearly up to an average one; 
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some fields are very good, many quite thinly set, but the | 
grain very plump and good. Cheat is very abundant— 
very few fields clear of it, while in some it makes the 
principal crop. Very many of our farmers hold to the 
absurd and irrational opinion you notice in the Cultiva- | 
tor, that wheat turns to cheat. I should as readily be- 
lieve in the transmigration of souls, and that I should | 
after death, turn to a horse or hop toad. 

But although the conclusion of these cheat-ed ones is 
undoubtedly erroneous, yet many of the facts from which | 
itis derived are true. It is true, for instance, that when 
the winter has been very severe, or the fly very destruc- 
tive; in consequence of which, the wheat stands thin 
on the ground, cheat is generally most abundant; but, as 
you very properly observe, there are other, and much 
more rational ways of accounting for these facts. I am/| 
glad you propose to take up this subject in your truly | 
useful paper, and I hope you will be able to convince, 
many of the error of their opinion. 

There is another, and equally erroneous opinion on 
this subject, which, on account of its practical influence, | 
is still more pernicious. It is, that the seed of cheat will 
not grow so as to produce cheat; consequently, it is of | 
no importance whether our seed be clean or otherwise, | 
so far as cheat is concerned. 

Upon the supposition that wheat turns to cheat, when | 
and where does the transmutation take place? Is it in| 
the root, or in the blade, or in the head alone? Every | 
observing farmer ought to know that there is a palpable | 
distinction between the blade and stem of wheat, and | 
those of cheat. The latter can be picked out by a far- 
mer of any experience, long before it shows its head.— | 
My wheat was sown last fall on a stiff limestone clay, | 
looking to the south east, consequently it was not much | 
injured by the winter; it was, however, very much | 


thinned out by the fly in the fall; and in passing through | lected heads, which we intend to sow this fall on clean 
| ground, for producing our seed another year. 


the field in April, I could detect the bunches of cheat by 
the blade. 

The best way to guard against cheat, is, first,as far as | 
practicable, to keep the seed out of the ground; and 
second, use the means necessary to secure a full growth 
of wheat. Wheat has a broader blade than cheat, and 
when let alone, will take the start of it, and to some ex- 
tent smother it down. 

I can’t say much to your inquiry “why some fields 
escaped the fly,” &c.,unless you will allow me to use the 
Yankee plan of answering one question by asking | 
another. Why do crows sometimes attack one corn 
field and do much injury, while others are left unharm- 
ed? Why do hungry hogs sometimes break through | 
good fences to the injury of growing crops, while other | 
crops protected by indifferent fences are left unmolested? | 
It just happened so, I guess. Experience has taught me | 
that one means, at least, to prevent injury by fly, is to 
mauure and cultivate well, so as to secure the rapid and 
vigorous growth of the wheat. The custom with our 
farmers is to throw the manure in piles over the field, | 
and spread it as they plow. In seasons like the past, 
when the fly is more destructive than usual, you may 
see in fields treated thus, a patch of good wheat, appar- 
ently uninjured, at the base of each manure pile, while | 
the balance of the field is very much thinned out, and in 
some cases almost totally destroyed. 

Yours, &c., A Betmont Farmer. 








Wheat and Chess---Facts and Theories. 
Mr. Epriror:—As you are requesting farmers to report | 
to you all the facts which come under their observation | 
and their experience in relation to their various depart- 
ments in farming, I feel it incumbent on me to contri- | 
bute a little according to my ability. Two years ago, I | 
sowed 10 acres of wheat, the first crop ever raised on the | 
field. Last year I planted one half of it to corn, and the 
other half I summer fallowed, and sowed with wheat 
the 3d and 4th days of September. I sent some distance 
for my seed, which was of the Russia variety, and as 
clean seed as any I eversaw. I had one bushel of this 
seed left which I sowed on one side of my cornfield, after 
the corn was cut up, the latter part of September; and 
and sowed the rest of the field with the common bald 
white chaff wheat, which was not very clean. 

The fly injured both fields very much; but that sowed 
after corn much the worst. only got five bushels 
of wheat from the five acres I sowed after corn, and 
sixty-five from the other. Where the corn grew, there 
was chess all over the field. I could see no difference 
between that part which was sowed with the Russian va- 
riety and the other. The other field was almost entirely 
free from chess, except one corner, half an acre or more, 
where the fly almost entirely destroyed the wheat—here 
was chess. What made the difference? If the wheat 
sowed on the summer fallow had been as much destroyed 
as that after corn, there would have been as much chess 
all over the field. Why not? 

Let me state another fact:—Last spring, I sowed my 
wheat stubble with oats. About one acre, however, 
I did not plow nor sow, in consequence of the roots (of 
trees,) not being sufficiently decayed. Well, I have no 
chess in my oats. But on that part of my wheat stubble 
which I did not sow nor plow, chess is as abundant as in 
any part of my wheat. What is the cause, if neither 
wheat nor oats could have turned to chess. If this part 








no more chess than on the rest of the field; and if the | from the seeds of flax cheat, and of course it abounds 


whole field had been left in the same condition, there 


| would have been chess growing this sammer over the 


whole field. Why not? 

With regard to the cause of the growth of chess, 
there are various opinions; and perhaps I may differ from 
every body else in some respects. I believe that if we 
sow chess, chess will grow; and perhaps most of it is pro- 
duced in that way. ButI think it sometimes grows spon- 
taneously, or naturally. It is natural for chess to grow 
where wheat bas been sown, and by some means killed 
out. Why does pursley[ purslane] grow in gardens? Is 
it sown with other seeds, or do onions or beets turn to 
pursley? 

Does not the Bible throw some light on this subject?— 
God made man and placed him in the world to cultivate 
the earth; and has He left us altogether in the dark in re- 
gard to these subjects? I think not. In Gen. I. 11, we 
read “whose seed is in itself upon the earth;’’ and in Gen. 


III. 17, 18, it is stated that God cursed the ground for | 


man’s sake, “thorns also, and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee’’—this included every noxious weed, as chess, 
pursley, no-flax, &c. 

The best preventive for the growth of chess in wheat, 
and no-flax in flax, is to have perfectly clean seed, and 
the ground in first rate order, and sowed in the best time 
—this also is the best protection from injury by the fly. 
Most farmers fail in trying to put in too many acres of 
wheat. One of my neighbors sowed twenty acres last 
fall, some of it wheat after wheat, and some wheat after 
oats, and the result is, he has not as much wheat from the 
twenty acres, as I have from five acres of summer fal- 
low 

I am determined hereafter to sow none but perfectly 
clean seed. My boys and I have sowed a bushel from se- 


Respectfully, &c., 


JOEL GOODELL. | 

Medina Co., O., Aug. 5th, 1847. 

Remarks.—We think all good farmers will agree that 
friend Goodell is orthodox in his practice, whatever amount 
of heresy there may be in his belief. His facts are inter- | 
esting and instructive—his practical suggestions are sound 
and good—-but his theories and Bible quotations are, in 
our opinion, wholly erroneous. 

What he calls the “natural’’ production of chess and 
other plants—i. e. being produced spontaneously without | 
seed or parentage—is to our mind exceedingly unnatur- | 
al, or in other words, contrary to the laws of nature.— 
And the attempt to sustain the opinion by quoting Gen. 


I. 11, is an obvious perversion of language; as can readily 


| 


be seen by referring to the text. The whole verse reads | 
thus: “And God said let the earth bring forth grass, | 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit | 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth: and | 
it was so.’ And in the next verse it is added, “God saw 


that it was good.” 
This is the simple yet sublime record of the creation of 


the whole vegetable kingdom. The work was completed 

and pronounced perfect, or “good.”’ Every plant and 

tree was endowed with the means of reproducing “its | 
kind,” by means of seed; so that there was no necessity | 
for a continuance of the work of creation, or what is the | 
same thing, the spontaneous, or “natural”? production of | 
living plants out of—nothing! 

The phrasy “whose seed is in itself,’ on which friend 
Goodell seems to rely, evidently refers to fruit, (inside of 
which is the seed,) and not to the grass or herb. 

The idea that the little innocent weed, purslane, should 
be considered a part of the “curse’’ pronounced upon 
man, is indeed arich one! Why, it is used by many per- 
sons as an article of food, (as greens,) and hailed by them 
as a blessing! It is also useful for coloring blue. As for | 
its growing without seed—it is endowed (like chess,) with | 





remarkable fruitfulness; and is sure to stock the ground 
with seed, in one season, where allowed to grow, suffi- 
ciently for twenty years supply. 

The answer to the question, why chess grew on the | 
wheat stubble field and not among the oats, is easily given, 
as has been done in substance on other occasions. Chess | 
will not grow where a good crop of wheat, oats, or other 
grain occupies the ground ; but where the crop is killed, 
or where no seed is sown, chess will spring up, especially | 
after a crop of wheat among which the seeds are usually 
produced and scattered. 
plant called “no-flax,’’ or “flax-cheat.” 
and time of ripening, the plant resembles flax, and the 
seed is so nearly the size of flax seed, that it is difficult to | 





had been plowed or sowed to oats, there would have been 


separate it; hence we seldom find flax seed entirely free 


| the 29th and 30th of June. 


more or less commonly in the crop. 


Quality of Mediterranean Wheat for Flour. 

Mr. Barenam:—Having the duties of a small farm 
resting upon me, I have not much time, and perhaps less 
| talent, for writing an article on this or any other subject. 
| But your solicitations to the farmers on the subject of 
| wheat, together with some talk amongst my neighbors, 
| and an article I have recently read in some of our news- 
| papers, unfavorable to this description of wheat, has in- 
duced me to give you some facts about Mediterranean 
; wheat. There has been no complaint that I have heard, 
| about the raising of this variety of wheat; on this point 
| all agree, I believe. 
| ‘The principal objection offered is, that flour made from 
| this variety is darker than from others; and that it is not 
| the wheat out of which superfine flour can be manufac- 
| tured to profit, if at all. 
I would most respectfully here beg to differ in opinion 
| with those who maintain such opinions concerning this 
| variety of wheat. 
| Being a lover of good bread—which, by the bye, is no 
| strange thing—we have been using for the last year flour 
made of the Mediterranean wheat which I have raised on 
|my farm. I find that it makes as good bread and as 
| white as any that we ever have used, made from any other 
variety of wheat, raised by myself or others, (with about 
,40 Ibs. of flour to the bushel,) or from superfine flour 
| purchased from our merchant mills or stores. 
| ‘There is manifest an honest difference of opinion abroad 
| about the utility of raising this variety of wheat. If it 
be true that superfine flour can not be manufactured 
from the Mediterranean wheat at all, or if it can be made 
by our millers only at a large loss, the public should be 
| apprised of the facts on this important subject. In my 
| opinion, the fault, if any, must be with the mill or miller, 
perhaps both, and not that of the Mediterranean wheat. 

Let us hear from any others who may be concerned, 
on this subject. ScraPer. 


Fairfield Co., August 11th, A. D 1847. 


Use of Brine and Lime for Wheat. 

Mr. Barenam.—lIn your paper of Ist. July, L observe 
an article on the wheat crop, chess, &c.; and if you 
please I will give you the result of my experience to put 
along side of the quotations of Mr. E. D. Smith of 
Brown Co., and Mr. Hawley of Illinois. 

We have more chess in our wheat this year than I ever 
recollect seeing before, though our seed was all soaked 
in brine and lime. Where | sowed wheat after wheat, 
and where the wheat was mostly winter killed, the chess 
was most abundant. And where the wheat stood thick 
and healthy, very little if any chess was found—so brine 
and lime did not prevent the growth of chess. 

As to rust, I have not been able to observe any differ- 
nce between the crop where the seed was prepared with 
brine and lime, and that which was sown without any 
preparation. 

I have uniformly cleared my wheat from smut b 
washing and preparing the seed, as directed by Mr. Ells- 


e 


| worth in the report of the commissioner of Patents, for 


1843, [soaking in brine and liming. See O. Cult. vol. 1 
p.130.] I can discover no other advantage in the use of 
brine and lime, than the prevention of smut. My late 
sowings of wheat have generally been effected with 
smut, unless the seed was prepared. Changing the seed 
does not effectually prevent the evil. 

Yours, &c., 


Scioto Co., O., July 20, 1847. 

Remarks.—We have never supposed that the use of 
brine and lime would effectually prevent the growth of 
chess or the attacks of rust: though on some soils we are 


A. Ruckman. 


convinced it may (and does) tend to these results, by 
imparting greater health and vigor to the young plants in 
the fall. But it is for the prevention of smut that this 
practise has ever been commended, and should be prac- 
tised by every wheat farmer.—Eb. 





Mr. Button’s Sheep. 

Mr. Batenuam:—I sheared my sheep, as proposed, on 
The result was as follows: 

39 ewes, which reared 39 lambs, sheared 167 lbs. of 
wool—average 4 lbs. 44 oz. 

12 yearling ewes, 56 Ibs.—average 4 Ibs. 10} oz. 

15 yearling bucks, 86} lbs.—average, 5 Ibs. 124 oz. 

9 old bucks, 63 Ibs.—average, 7 Ibs. 

I have delayed sending you this report, in the hope that 
I should be able to state what price I obtained for the 
wool; but I have shipped it to the depot of Messrs. Per- 
kins & Brown. I was offered 32 cents per |b. for it here. 

hose who were present at the shearing, called the wool 


in good condition. One manufacturer, (from the State 


The same rule applies to the | of New York,) said it would not waste in cleansing over 
In its growth | 25 per cent.—others said 30 


Has any farmer in Ohio 
a more profitable breed of sheep? 

Yours, &c., 
Cuas. Burton. 


Franklin Mills, Knoz Co., O., July 26, °47. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Jazcer, for the following ac- 
count of a very beautiful early apple, which he has been 
the means of introducing invo this vicinity; and which, if 
the tree proves a good bearer, will certainly be a most val- 
uable acquisition.—Eb. 

Fourth of July Apple. 


Mr. Barenam :—The remarkably beautiful and early 
apple which was exhibited at Mr. Ambos’ Confectionary, 


and noticedin your paper of 15th July, was much ad- | 


mired by spectators, and a desire expressed to learn its 


origin, &c. I therefore take the liberty to communicate 


the following: 

Except in my own garden, I have nowhere seen the 
apple save in the garden of my brother, who resides in 
the city of Cassel, in Germany, from whence I obtained 
it. My brother is a great friend of pomology, and had 
an extensive nursery. This fruit may have originated 
with him, but this I cannot affirm. He called it the Aug- 
ust apple, as it ripened in Germany in the beginning of 
that month. In the climate of this country it ripens 
earlier: I picked the first ripe apple on the 4th of July; 
hence, I call it the Fourth of July Apple. I believe it to 


. ° . . sf 
be the earliest apple in this section of country, and it is 


certainly one of the finest. 

The fruit is above medium size—larger than most 
early varieties; form oblong or conical; color yellowish 
white, more or less striped with red; the skin very smooth 
and fair, and covered with a fine bloom, which adds much 
to the beauty of itsappearance. ‘The flesh is white and 
tender, with an agreeable acid flavor—excellent for cook- 
ing or for the table. 

The growth of the tree is very peculiar. The branches 
are quite numerous, very thrifty, and remarkably up- 
right; the leaves very plentiful and uncommonly large, 
as are also the blossoms. Its whole appearance is so re- 
markable, that it is readily distinguished from all other 
varieties. Very Respectfully yours, 

C. F. Jazcer. 

Columbus, July 2), 1847. 


Sowing Clover and Grass Seed in the Fall. 
Did any of our readers last season try the experiment 


of sowing clover seed inthe fall? The subject was briefly 








September, with, there is no question, the best prospect 
of success. Now, although it is customary to sow wheat | 
| after corn, it is acknowledged to be a bad practice, as | 
| ‘grain ought not to follow grain;” this, and the late sea- | 
son for sowing, rendering the results peculiarly uncertain, 
jand oftentimes unsatisfactory and unprofitable. The 
| question, therefore, has often been asked, (the growth of 
| oats being generally troublesome and uncertain in yield,) 
“what crop could be substituted which would derive ben- | 
|efit from the fallow process of the growth of corn, and 
afford it to the following crop in rotation?” which is here, | 


|in my opinion, fully answered. At the same time, if the 
| corn were cut close to the land, the first crop of clover | 
might be cut and made into hay, the second growth being | 


| devoted to manuring the wheat crop by turning it under, 
| butin this case, it would be desirable that the young clover | 
should be dressed with compost very early in the spring | 
|—the best mode, Tam inclined to believe, of expendin 

| our means of manuring, even on the largest scale; mm 
| too am an advocate for surface dressing. | 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 
Our thanks are due to the numerous friends who have | 








furnished us so large a supply of valuable material | 
| 


| Convention of Nurserymen and Fruit Growers. 


(Ar Cotumavs, Sept. 29:h anv 30th, 1847.) 

A general meeting of Nurserymen and Fruit Growers, 
is appointed to be held at Columbus on the 29th and 30th 
September, for the purpose of bringing together specimens 
of all the approved varieties of apples (and other fruits of 
the season,) cultivated in different sections of Ohio and 


| adjoining States, in order to afford opportunity for exam- 


ining and comparing them, and correcting, in some de- 
gree at least, the erroneous names under which many of 
them are now cultivated; also, to bring into notice such 
new varieties as may have originated in this region of 
country, and are deemed worthy of cultivation—to con- 
sult together on the subject of the selection of varieties 
for different sections of the country, and different soils; 
also, the best mode of cultivation, the nature and preven- 
tion or cure of diseases of fruit trees; and generally to 
discuss such matters as may be thought useful and inter- 
esting to nurserymen and fruit growers, and tend to pro- 
mote the general cultivation of fine fruits throughout the 
country. 

All nurserymen, and others interested, are respectfully 
solicited to attend the convention, and bring specimens of 
as many kinds of approved fruit as possible, together with 
the names under which they are grown, (if known,) and 
a particular history and description of such as are deemed 
new varieties. 

The Columbus Horticultural Society will lend their aid 
in making the necessary arrangements, and contributing 
to the exhibition of fruits at the convention. 

I> Editors please notice. 





Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 


| The meeting called on the 5th inst., was not attended 


by a full quorum of members, there being only four mem- 


| for our columns of late. The articles on wheat cul- beees present, viz: Messrs. Trimble, Sullivant, Medary and 


discussed in our columns at that time, and one or two of | ture, and the chess controversy, we are sure will be read Bateham. Mr. Strickle was detained away by sickness, 
our correspondents recommended the practice from suc- with interest by all engaged in raising this staple crop; es- and Gov. Trimble was considerable unwell, though pres- 


cessful experience. [See p. 115, vol. 2.) 


A writer in the Prairie Farmer, says:—As there is and 
has been a good deal said about the time of sowing grass 
seed, I will give you my ideas on the subject. Some say 
sow the last of February or first of March; but I say 
not—and why? because, if sown with wheat, it will die 
when the wheat is harvested, and if you sow on stubble 
you will lose the use of the ground. In the spring of 
1845, I sowed thirty-five acres, a part in February, anc 
the other in March. The seed caught well, and looked 
finely until harvest; after which it commenced to wilt, 
and finally died—the change, from the protection of the 
wheat, to sudden and entire exposure to the sun, (which 
I suppose you know is heavily charged with heat about 
those days,) being too much for it. The time that I should 
recommend, would be the last of August, or first of Sep- 
tember. About the 20th of August, 1845, I sowed a 
border around the field that 1 seeded in March. I gave 
the ground a thorough harrowing, put on my seed, and 
then rolledit. I got a good crop of grass from it last year, 
and tried the same plan on two different pieces this year, 
and with a common season | shall get a good crop. I 
have as yet confined myself to timothy, but intend to try 
clover this winter. 


Sowrnc CLover amonc Corn. —A correspondent of 
the Boston Cultivator, writing from Burlington, New 
Jersey, says: 

I have just witnessed the following management of 
corn land, which appears about the best that can be adupt- 
ed, as it secures a rotation of crops peculiarly suitable to 
the growth of wheat, affording additional pasturage for 
the dairy, of all others the best and the most reasonable; 
and increasing the mowing land on a farm to an extent 
that must add immensely to its winter resources. The 
mode of arrangement is as follows: 


Ona very fine farm in the neighborhood of Columbus, 


pecially as seeding time is approaching. We have some | 
| more of the same sort for our next; also, remarks on lime | 
kilns and burning lime. 
{> The next number of our paper will perhaps be a | 
| day or two behind its time, owing to our absence from | 
-home. We hope to get a glimpse of lake Erie in a few | 


| days. 





Tue WeatueR, in this region, since our last, has con- | 
| tinued quite showery—cool for a time, but warmer of late. 
Corn stalks continue to grow luxuriently, and fears are | 
beginning to be entertained that much difficulty will be | 
_ experienced in harvesting the crop, owing to the height | 
|of the ears! Potatoes, also, will be very abundant. The | 
| same is true of most kinds of garden vegetables. 





| Rive Peacnes are beginning to appear in our market— 
| rather late, owing to cool moist weather. They will be | 
| plenty soon, and of good quality, we think. Apples are | 
remarkably large and fair, but rather a thin crop. 





| Tue Macnetic TeLecrarn is now in full operation in 
this city, and is almost or quite finished to Cincinnati, | 
(via Dayton,) under the supervision of our energetic | 
friends H. O’Rielly and brother. The offices on this line | 
are, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Zanesville, Columbus, and | 
Cincinnati—it is to be extended to Louisville, Ky., and 
St. Louis, Mo.,in a short time; and we believe from Lou- 
isville to New Orleans. We begin to think Columbus is 
about in the centre of all creation now. 


Bantry, not Waeat.—The heads of grain sent us by | 








New Jersey, the proprietor sowed amongst his corn the 
last year, at the time of the last cleaning of the crop, red 
clover broadcast, affording a full allowance of seed; and | 
it is worthy of remark, its present appearance is fine be- | 
yond comparison; the land so clean, and the plants so 
thick. In early spring, the young crop was dressed with | 
plaster, and it is the intention of the owner to feed off the 
crop with his dairy cows, keeping them on until the mow- 
ing land affords a bite, after being cleared of its first crop | 
of hay, when they will be removed; the second growth of | 
clover, with the refuse of the first, being afterwards care- 
fully turned under by the Prouty plow for wheat. By | 
that time the corn stubs will be so decayed and trodden 
down and mixed with the droppings of the cattle as to 
form no impediment to the working of the plow; and to 
this highly manured and compost seed-bed, it is his inten- 
tion to ow wheat after a shallow furrow, the first day of 


Mr. E. A. Brown of Stark county, are what is called na- | 
ked or skinless Barley. He will find a brief notice of it 

in our last year’s volume, page 124. He says that a small 
lot of the seed was bought of astranger as “Oregon Spring | 
Wheat.” itis nothing new nor valuable. The crop is | 
quite productive in favorable seasons, but very uncertain, | 


| 


used for feeding stock. 





Tue Annvuat Exuinition of the Columbus Horticul- | 
tural Society will be held on the 7th and 8th of September 
The list of premiums was not prepared in time for this 
| paper—will be given in our next, and in city papers pre- | 
| vious. | 





ent. 

The president of the Board, after some consultation, 
decided to give notice that a District Agriculture Fair and 
Exhibition will be held at Wiimincron, Clinton county, 
on Wednesday, the 20th of October next, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Board, adopted at the meeting in 
December last. The friends of the cause in that region 
are expected to make the necessary arrangements, publish 
a premium list, &c. 

Mr. Bateham was instructed to issue printed circulars 
to persons in the different counties, to obtain statistics and 
information for the next annual report of the Board. 

The President said he would send the necessary certifi- 
cates to the county Societies, to enable them to draw their 
fund from the county treasuries. 


| > We have not yet had time to prepare and issue the 


circulars above mentioned, but will endeavor to attend 
to the matter very soon. 


Privit Hepee.—‘An old Farmer’’ writes us that he 
recently saw a handsome privit hedge, enclosing one side 
of a yard; and he inquires whether this plant has been 
extensively tried for hedging, &c. 

The privit makes a very neat and beautiful hedge, if 
kept well trimmed; and isa good deal used for that pur- 
pose in the eastern States; but it is only calculated for 
door yards, gardens, and other grounds where cattle are 
not allowed to run; or where the hedge is protected by 
another fence, and is only wanted for an ornamenta! 
screen. The plant being free from thorns, and of a flex- 
ible texture, it does not answer as an effective fence. It 


can readily be raised from cuttings, and deserves more 
general culture. 


Lorain County. 
The annual Fair and Cattle Show of the Lorain Ce. 
Agricultural Society, will be held at Elyria, on Wednes- 





and the grain is neither fit for bread nor brewing—only | 4y 8nd Thursday, the 6th and 7th of October next.— 


The premium list has been published in county paper. 





To Svuprort Faurr Trees.—The branches of trees 
when loaded with fruit, may be kept from breaking, in 
the following manner:—Connect with cords all the heavi- 
est branches, commencing with the lower ones, and fas- 
ten the ends to the upper part of the trunk. Branches 
when thus secured together cannot break. This plan is 
far superior to the old method of props. —Ez. 
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the mystic sceptre with whic) to sway the youthful mind. | This is the grand and exciting side of the picture.— 
In the young mind, too, should early be implanted a) Turn it in another light, and study it, and the effect is by 
love of nature—of all Her beautiful and admirable works. | no means so agreeable to the reflective mind. The spirit 
Whilst it is gathering new beauties from every varied | of unrest, followed into the bosom of society, makes of 
scene, and the little soul seems expatiding with admiration | man a feverish being, in whose Tantalus’ cup repose is 
| and wonder, then point it upward to the adored Maker the unattainable drop. Unable to take root anywhere, he 
of all; with a garland of love placed on the brow, bid the | leads, socially and physically, the uncertain life of a tree 
young heart adore the Great One who formed each flower | transplanted from place to place, and shifted to a different 











The following excellent lines, from Howitt’s Journal, we insert 
in our Ladies’ Department, because we are desirous they should be 
read by every young man into whose hands our paper may fall! 

To Young Men. 
Youne MEn of every creed! 


to attract our attention, and exalt our aspiring thoughts up 
toHis Throne. If a child is trained to be a lover of na- 
ture and nature’s God, | do believe its growing intellect 
is more susceptible of receiving education—its mind is 
tinged with heavenly purity, and its little soul-born 
| thoughts are capable of aspiring higher than if{this impor- 
| tant part were neglected. Nature, too, is capable of ed- 
| ueating; and how much more issuch an education to be 
| desired than the vain lettered show of which so many 
boast. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you will publish my poetry, as it is 
| anew kind,which I call the “soul’s poetry, * or the poetry 
born of a self-educated mind, aided by Nature. They 


Up, and be doing now; 
The time is come to “run and read,” 
With thoughtful eye and brow. 





Extend your grasp to catch 
Things unattained before; 

Touch the quick spring of Reason’s latch, 
And enter at her door! 


The seeds of mind are sown 
In every human breast! 

But dormant lie, unless we own 
The spirit’s high behest! 


Look outwardly, and learn; 
Turn inwardly, and think; 

And Truth and Love shall! brighter burn 
O’er Error’s wasting brink. 


| ven of Ohio. 
Respectfully, Roseta. 
P.S. Iam nota victim of staid matrimony yet! and 
| only pretended so, to elicit your sympathies, ladies, and 
| enlist them in my behalf. My little ruse happily suc- 
| ceeded. R. 


| Perrysville, O., Aug., 1847. 


Give energy to thought, 

By musing as ye move; 
Nor ceem unworthy aught, ———_—__—_— 

Or trifling for your love! | Corn Meat Caxes.—Excellent breakfast cakes can be 
| made in the following manner: Mix two quarts of corn 
| meal at night, with water, and a little yeast and salt, just 
| thin enough to stir easy. In the morning stir in three 
| or four eggs, a little saleratus, and a cup of sour milk, so 
| as to leave it thin enough to pour out of a pan; bake three 
| quarters of an hour, and you will have light, rich, honey- 
; comb cakes; and with a good cup of coffee and sweet 
| butter at breakfast, one finds with Hamlet, “increase of 


Plunge in the crowding mart— 
There read the looks of men; 

And Human Nature’s wondrous chart 
Shall open to your ken! 


Tread the far forest; climb 
The sloping hill wayside; 


| were my thoughts while riding alone to-day in the Hea- | 


And feel your spirits ring their chime 
Of gladness far and wide! 


Wher’er your footseps tend, 
Where’er your feelings flow, 
Be man and brother to the end— 

Compassionate the low! 


Curb Anger, Pride, and Hate; 
Let Love the watchword be; 

Then will your hearts be truly great, 
God-purified and free! 





A Poetico=--prose Letter from Rosella. 
THOUGHTS 
FOR THE LADY READERS OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
Oh Earth! thou’rt bright and sweetly fair, 
A paradise of mortal dreams, 
A sunny picture born of light, 
A fairy tale with beauteous scenes. 


Thou’rt formed of richness lightly cast 
In Heaven’s own purity divine; 
Tinted as ’twere with holiness, 
And all else guod that can combine. 


I love thy scenes, so dear so fair— 
In them my heart in warmness laves, 
And drinks sweet draughts of purity, 
Unmixed with sorrows rolling waves. 


Whilst basking in these Heaven-born dreams, 
And bathing my aspiring soul, 
’Tis more than I can unmoved bear, 
And tears flow free without control. 


Oh Father! ’twas a gift to great, 
To form for us this lovely earth, 

Its hills, rocks, vales and blooming flowers— 
For fallen man, to give them birth. 


All these thy goodness and thy love 
Proclaim in one united voice; 

Whilst too they speek in softest tones 
And bid the fainting soul rejoice. 


It is a long time since I had the pleasure of contributing 
my little mite towards the Ladies’ Department; but, by 
the permission of the Editor, I will be happy to corres- 
pond occasionally with the “sisterhood’’ through the me- 
dium of the Cultivator. 

Since the kind letter of our good sister Mary, I have 
felt it impressed upon my mind to write a short piece on | 
the managemement and education of children. You may 
laugh, unknown reader, at the idea of a girl of nineteen, 
uneducated, and scarce ever in her life beyond the pre- 
cincts of home, endeavoring to impart instruction on 
such a subject. 

I was left motherless at the early age of fourteen, with 
a sister snd three little brothers looking up to me as if to 
receive a mother’s love and counsel. I was young and 
unschooled in the ways of the mind; but I soon discovered 
that KINDNESS alone was the “magic spell” to chain the 
mind and will; I chose her as my guide, and never failed 
in accomplishing whatever I undertook. 

For the last three months, I have been engaged in 


| ductions. 
| considerably to the amount of physical gratifications 


| appetite to grow with what it feeds on.”—Ez. 


| Aw Improvement iv Breap-Maxine.— Persons who are 
| 80 unfortunate as to be poorly provided with those agents 
of mastication, good teeth, will be glad to know that there 
| is a method of baking bread which obviates the necessity 
|of a hard crust. The crust commonly attached to the 
| loaf is not only troublesome to such persons, but is often 
| the cause of much waste. The way to be rid of it is as 
| follows: When the loaves are moulded, and before they 
| are set down to “rise,’’ take a small quantity of clean 
| lard, warm it, and rub it lightly over the loaves. The 
| result will be a crust beautifully soft and tender through- 
out. This is not guess-work.—Prairie Farmer. 


Buackserry Musu.—Boil two quarts of blackberries 
| ten minutes, and add half a pint of molasses) When it 
| boils again, dust into it from the dredge, three tablespoon- 
| fuls of fine wheat flour; stir it all the time, and when the 
flouris completely mixed in, it isdone enough. It makes 
| a cheap and healthful dessert for the table, and is capital 

for the children to take to school to eat with bread, for 
dinner.—Mass. Ploughman. 
The influence of Horticulture. 
From the Horticulturist for July. 
The multiplication of Horticultural Societies is taking 
| place so rapidly of late, in various parts of the country, as 
to lead one to reflect somewhat on their influence, and 
that of the art they foster, upon the charaater of our peo- 
le. 
4 Most persons, no doubt, look upon them as performing 
awork of some usefulness and elegance, by promoting 
the culture of fruits and flowers, and introducing to all 
parts of the country the finer species of vegetable pro- 
In other words, they are thought to add very 





which every American citizen endeavors, and hasa right 
to endeavor, to assemble around him. 

Granting all the foregoing, we are inclined to claim al- 
so, for Horticultural pursuits, a political and moral 
influence vastly more significant and important than 
the mere gratification of the senses. We think, then, 
in a few words, that Horticulture and its kindred arts, 
tend strongly to fix the habits, and elevate the char- 
acter of our whole rural population. 

One does not need to be much of a philosopher to re- 
mark that one of the most striking of our national traits, 
is the sPrIRIT OF UNREST. It is the grand energetic ele- 
ment which leads us to clear vast forests, and settle new 
States, with a rapidity unparalleled in the world’s history; 
the spirit, possessed with which, our yet comparatively 
scanty people do not find elbow room enough in a terri- 
tory already in their possession, and vast enough to hold 
the greatest of ancient empires;which drives the emigrant’s 
wagon across vast sandy deserts to California, and over 
Rocky Mountains to Oregon and the Pacific; which builds 
up a great State like Ohio in 30 years, so populous, civ- 
ilized and productive, that the bare recital of its growth 
sounds like a genuine miracle to European ears; and 
which overruns and takes possession of a whole empire, 
like that of Mexico, while the cabinets of old monarchies 
are debating whether or not it is necessary to interfere 
and restore the balance of power in the new world as in 





teaching school; and there again I find that kindness is 


the old. 


| soil every season. 

| thas been shrewdly said that what qualities we do not 
| possess, are always in our mouths. Our countrymen, it 
seems to us, are fonder of no one Anglo-Saxon word than 
| the term settle. It was the great object of our forefath- 
j ers to find a proper spot to settle. Every year, large 
numbers of our population from the older States go west 
| to settle; while those already west, pull up, with a kind of 
desperate joy, their yet new-set stakes, and go farther 
| west to settle again. So truly national is the word, that 
| all the business of the country, from State debts to the 
products of a “truck farm,” are not satisfactorily adjusted 
| till they are “‘settled;’’ and no sooner is a passenger fairly 
on board one of our river steamers, than he is politely and 
emphatically invited by a sable representative of its exec- 
utive power, to “call at the captain’s office and settle!” 

Yet as a people, we are never settled. It is one of the 
first points that strikes a citizen of the old world where 
something of the dignity of repose, as well as the value 
of action, enters into their ideal of life. De Tocevevitte 
says, in speaking of our national trait: 

“At first sight, there is something surprising in this 
strange unrest of so many happy men, restless in the 
midst of abundance. The spectacle itself is, however, as 
old as the world. The novelty is to see a whole people 
| furnish an exemplification of it. 
| “In the United States a man builds a house to spend 
| his letter years in, and sells it before the roof is on; he 
brings a field into tillage, and leaves other men to gather 
the crop; he embraces a profession, and gives it up, he 
settles in a place, which he soon after leaves, in order to 
carry his changeable longings elsewhere. If his private 
affairs leave him any leisure, he instantly plunges into 
the vortex of politics; and if, at the end of a year of un 
remitting labor, he finds that he has a few days vacation, 
his eager curiosity whirls him over the vast extent of the 
United States, and he will travel fifteen hundred milesin 
a few days, to shake off his happiness.” 

Much as we admire the energy of our people, we value 
no less the love of order, the obedience to law, security 
and repose of society, the love of home. and the partiality 
to localities endeared by birth or association, of which it 
is in some degree the antagonist. And we are therefore 
deeply convinced that whatever tends, without checking 
due energy of character, but to develop along with it cer- 
tain virtues that will keep it within due bounds, may be 
looked upon as a boon to the nation. 

Now the difference between a son of Ishmael, who 
lives in tents, and that man who has the strongest attach- 
ment to the home of his fathers, is, in the beginning, one 
mainly of outward circumstances. He whose sole prop- 
erty is a tent and a camel, whose ties to one spot are no 
stronger than the cords which confine his habitation to 
| the sandy floor of the desert, who can break up his en- 
|campment at an hour’s notice, and choose a new and 
| equally agreeable site, fifty miles distant, the next day— 
|such a person is very little likely to become much more 
| strongly attached to any one spot of earth than another. 

The condition of a western emigrant is not greatly dis- 
|similar. That long covered wagon, which is the Noah’s 
ark of his preservation, is also the concrete essence of 
house and home to him. He emigrates, he “squats,”’ he 
‘‘locates,’’ but before he can be fairly said to have a fixed 
home, the spirit of unrest besets him; he sells his “dig- 
gins’’ to some less adventurous pioneer, and tackling the 
wagon of the wilderness, migrates once more. 

It must not be supposed, large as is the infusion of rest- 
lessness in our people, that there are also not large excep- 
tions to the general rule. Else there would never be grow- 
ing villages and prosperous towns. Nay, it cannot be over- 
looked by a careful observer, that the tendency ‘“tosettle”’ 
is slowly but gradually on the increase, and that there is, 
in all the older portions of the country, growing evidence 
that the Anglo-Saxon love of home is gradually develop- 
ing itself out of the Anglo-American love of change. 

It is not difficult to see how strongly horticulture con- 
tributes to the development of local attachments. In it 
lies the most powerful philtre that civilized man has yet 
found to charm him to one spot of earth. It transforms 
what is only a tame meadow and a bleak aspect, into an 
Eden of interest and delights. It makes all the difference 
between “Araby the blest,’ and a pine barren. It gives 
a bit of soil, too insignificant to find a place in the geogra- 
phy of the earth’s surface, such an importance in the 
eyes of its possessor, that he finds it more attractive than 
countless acres of unknown and unexplored “territory.” 
In other words, it contains the mind and soul of the man, 
materialized in many of the fairest and richest forms of 
nature, so that he looks upon it as tearing himself up root 
and baanch, to ask him to move a mile to the right or the 
left. Do we need to say more, to prove that it is the pan- 
acea that really “‘setties’’ mankind? 

It is not therefore, without much pleasurable emotion, 
that we have had notice lately of the formation of five 
new Horticultural societies, the last at St. Louis, and 
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most of them west of the Alleghanies. Whoever lives 
to see the end of the next cycle of our race, will see the 
great valleys of the west, the garden of the world, and 
we watch with interest the first development, in the midst 
of the busy fermentation of its active masses, that of 
beautiful and quiet spirit, of the joint culture of the earth 
and the heart, that is destined to give a tone to the future 
character of its untold millions. 

The increased love of home and the garden, in the old- 
er States, is a matter of every day remark; and it is nota 
little curious, that just in proportion to the intelligence 
and se(tled character of its population, is the amount of 
interest manifested in Horticulture. Thus, the three 
most settied of the original States, we suppose to be Mas- 
sachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania; and in these | 
States Horticulture is more eagerly pursued than in any | 
others. The first named Siate has now seven Horticultu- | 
ral societies; the second seven; the third, three. Following | 
out the comparison in the cities, we should say that Bos- | 
ton had the most settled population, Philadelphia the next, | 
and New York the least so of any city in the Union; and 
it is well known that the Horticultural society of Boston | 


. : : - | 
is at this moment the most energetic one in the country, | 


and that it is stimulated by the interest excited by socie- 
ties in all its neighboring towns. The Philadelphia soci- | 
ety is exceedingly prosperous; while in New York, we 
regret:to say, that the numerous efforts that have been 
made to establish firmly a society of this kind have not, 
up to thistime, resulted in any success whatever. Its 
mighty tide of people is as yet too much possessed with 
the spirit of business and of unrest. 


Horticulture at Cleveland and Columbus. 
« 





(Extract from notes on ‘Horticulture in the West,” by P. 
Barry, editor of the Horticultural department of the Gen- 
esee Farmer.) 


When I left home, on the 3d of July, our cherry sea- 
son Was just opening with the earlier sorts; when I arriv- 
ed at Cleveland, on the 5th, the earlier sorts were all gone, 
but a few of the later ones remaining. 

Cleveland is making great progress in Horticulture.— 
She has a Society that holds weekly exhibitions during 
the season of fruits and flowers. They have a commo- 
dious Hall, erected by the Society. In the garden of the 
President, Gro. Hoapiey, Esq., I saw a fine collection of 
cherries—and while I was in his garden his man sold the 
produce ofa single tree for $10. Nor was it a large tree; 
planted some twelve years ago, but owing to the severity 
of that climate on the cherry, it is not larger than our 
seven year planted trees. I had the pleasure of visiting) 
Dr. Kirrianp, who is well known for his devotion to 
Horticulture, and natural science generaliy. I saw and 
tasted some seedling cherries which he has raised, and 
which promise to be of great value. He has transferred 
the trees to Ff. R. Etuiorr, Esq., who will propagate and 
dispose of them. Mr. E. has, he informed me, sent a de- 
scription of two-of them, to the Horticulturist. In the 
garden of J. M. Woorsry, Esq., I also saw several seed- 
ling cherries, but it was too late in the season to judge 
whether they would be worth adopting into our list of 
sorts. Of course a new variety must possess some deci- 
dedly superior point to render it worthy of a name and 
culture. 

Cleveland is delightfully situated, and will undoubtedly 
become a large and beautiful city. It has now a hand- 
some public square, well planted with thrifty beautiful 
elms. On two or three of the finest streets there are 
rows of elegant villa residences, with grounds comprising 
from three to five acres each, laid out beautifully, planted 
and kept in the very best order. We visited a number of 
these, and were de!ighted with them, as well as with the 
taste, enthusiasm and skill of their proprietors. We 
doubt whether another city in the Union, of the size, could 
procace so many gentlemen passionately foud of garden- 
ing, and possessing so much practical knowledge on the 
subject. At the time we were first there, (Sth July,) 
there was a serious drouth that had affected vegetation 
much, and made the sandy street anything but pleasant; 
—but when we returned from southern Ohio, a week af- 
ter, copious rains had fallen and everything was fresh and 
enlivened. 

The cherry suffers much around Cleveland, Columbus 
and other parts of Ohio, as well as in Michigan, as far as 
we have been, from the effects of the sun on the trunk, 
both in winter and summer. We found the trunks wrap- 
ped up, in many cases, with straw and cloth. We sug- 
gest, as a remedy, that the trees be not pruned up, as they 
usually are, but be allowed to branch out near the ground. 
The trunk will thus be protected, which seems to be all 
that is wanted. In Cincinnati, we are informed, they 
have almost abandoned the culture of the cherry, they 
are so much discouraged. We think that the trees grown 
as dwarfs or pyramids will suffer less, if they suffer at 
all. At any rate, the experiment may be tried. We con- 
sider it a great error to expose the trunks of cherry trees 
to the height of five, six and eight feet, in that climate. 


| find that new settlers are coming in, and bringing with | 








Passing from Cleveland to Columbus, through the in- 
terior of the State, 1 was much disappointed with the con- 
dition of the country. It has been settled some 30 years 
and upwards—and this, in such a country, abounding 
with natural wealth and with every facility for its devel- 





opement, should give the country an aspect of good cul- 


ture and growing refinement. But, asa general thing, | 
there are but a few, very few, evidences of either. 

The system of field culture seems to be that usually | 
sugested by laziness and ignorance combined. The} 
houses old and dilapidated—orchards few and poor—gar- | 
dens, none beyond a patch of cabbage or onions—school- | 
houses miserable beyond description, fit only for occupa- | 
tion during the summer months ; and the scholars, as} 
might be expected, wild looking, dirty and ragged. Poor 
things, I felt most for them. There are not such wretch- 
ed schools in the poorest portions of the old world, that) 
claims to be civilized at all. Itis to be hoped that this} 
state of things will not endure long. Here and there J | 


. ee | 
Their example wii! be | 


them skill, enterprise, and taste. 
felt by their neighbors, and their success will induce oth- | 
ers of like character to follow and settle beside them.— | 
Ten years hence, if I live to travel this way, I may find 
gardens and fruit trees to admire and talk of. | 
That portion of Ohio known as the Western Reserve | 
is said to be the most highly cultivated. There and along 
the rich valley of the Ohio and some of the other rivers, 
we would no doubt find good gardens and orchards. 
Columbus, the Capital of the State, is quite a pretty | 
place—situated on the Scioto river in the midst of a fer- | 
tile valley of land well adapted to gardening. Few cities | 
that I have seen are so fortunate in this respect, as far as | 
I can judge. Much taste begins to be manifested in the | 
erection of dwellings. Collections of rare plants and fine | 
fruits, too, are rapidly forming. Nurseries are springing | 
up. Our friend Burr says he is going to beat the world | 
(Cincinnati included,) with his strawberries. I was too | 
late to see them. | 
The supply of vegetables in the market is excellent. 1 | 


have seldom seen better. ‘This business is mainly in the | 
hands of Germans, of whom there is a large settlement | 
near the town. It was quite a luxury for me to stroll | 
among their richly laden stands and wagons, between four 
and five o’clock in the morning. 

Columbus has also an active Horticultural Society. — | 
Mr. Latuam, the President, has one of the finest collec- | 

ions of Native Grapes in the country. His vines are | 

just coming into bearing. We found our friend Mr. 
BarTeuam there, as kind and gentlemanly as usual—busy 
with his “Cultivator’’ and his “little farm.” Success to 
them both. I have seen many a district in Ohio where 
the “Cultivator”? ought to circulate. Go on, friend B. 
You have a boundless field to work in, and the work 
must be done. 

I had almost forgot to mention one of the most inter- 
esting objects that | saw in Columbus, in the way of Hor- 
ticulture. A small garden, [R. W. McCoy’s,] but filled 
with every thing, and every thing in perfection. At ev- 
ery step | was surprised and delighted. Choice roses of 
various classes were in full bloom; so were dahlias, car- 
nations, verbenas, and many other things. Plums, ap- 
ricots, peaches, and grapes were bending under their load 
of fruit. No curculio was there, or the sign of one; no 
blight or mildew; every spot where a tree or plant could 





be trained up, or stand, was filled. It looked like a fairy 
scene indeed. The whole secret is, the things are taken 
care of—not a dead leaf or decayed fruit is allowed to re- 
main a moment after falling. The walks are kept as 
clean as they can be swept daily; health and vigor is 
maintained throughout. by skillful and careful attention. 
Mr. Barenam may direct his negligent or unskillful 
neighbors to visit Mrs. McCoy’s. Her little garden is a 
perfect model of its size. —Genesee Farmer, Aug. 














Wheat and Chess--Pruning Fruit Trees--Deep 
plowing and Deep planting. 

Eprror Onto Cuctivator.—Sir: Though not a sub- 
scriber, I am a constant reader of your excellent paper; 
a near neighbor of mine exchanging it with me for 
others I take. As I am engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, I glean many items of interest and advantage from 
your editorials and the communications of your corres- 
pondents; sometimes, too, my credulity is challenged by 
the size, weight, quantity, etc., of the various produc- 
tions of the farm realized by some of your contributors. 
I find also that Farmers and fruit-growers, as well as 
doctors, differ on many subjects; and for the purpose of 
throwing the results of my own experience and observa- 
tion, respecting some of these differences, on the side I 
deem to be correct, I am induced to pen this article. 

1. Wuear anp Cuess.—First then in regard to the 
transmutation of wheat to chess:— 

I am aware that this has long been a controverted sub- 
ect; and for many years | defended, as you do, the ne- 
gative of the question; but I now have not a particle of 
doubt of the actual transmutation. I have had the pre- 
sent season, evidence on my own farm, that to my mind 
is absolute and conclusive. Last fall I put out twenty 
acres of wheat, the seed being very fine and perfectly 
clean, on flax stubble, which had been sown upon corn 
stubble. It was sown in September in good order, and 
the prospect of an excellent crop, during autumn, was 
better than usual. The winter being unfavorable, those 
portions of the fields ordinarily best adapted to the 
growth of corn, “ froze-out’’? in a great measure. At 
harvest, about seven acres out of the twenty, yielded an 





abundant crop of wheat; the balance yielded an abun 


dant crop of “cheat,”? with some wheat intermixed. 
Where the best wheat grew, the soil was stiffer clay than 
elsewhere; but all was perfectly dry. Now, whence 
came this chess? By the way, those were singular 
“pigeons and crows’ to “spew out” of their craws the 
vile seed only on those places where the wheat was to be 
winter killed! | But my incredulity on this subject was 
removed long since, by actual demeustration, as I then 
considered it; namely, by seeing a number of specimens 
of wheat and chess attached, (apparently I will say now) 
to the same root. [See remarks at close.—Ep. ] 

2. Curring Wueat IN A GREEN State.—I will add, 
while on the subject of wheat, that | observed in a late 
No. of the Cultivator, a queer notion about cutting 
wheat in a pretty green state, advanced by a correspon- 
dent of the Prairie Farmer—namely, “letting it lay in 
the swath a day’’tocure! I remember trying this once 
myself when | was green in matters of this sort. The 
straw was finely cured indeed, but the grains shrunk to 
one half the size of some cut equally green at the same 
time, and bound and shocked immediately. Wheat, if 
cut green, (in the dough state,) will continue to ripen 
for several days in the shock; but if let lay in the sun 
until the straw is “cured” like hay, the process of filling 
and ripening ceases instantly. Hence I always, since 
my green experiment, have what is cut in the forenoon 
shocked before dinner to prevent wilting. 

3. Pruninc Fruir Trees.—On my farm isan orchard 
of rising one hundred large apple-trees, some of them 
more than seven feet in diameter, set out by my father 
forty years ago. Something like the half of these trees 
have not been trimed for the last twenty years, on ac- 
count of the fruit they bear being of a poor quality. 





| Many of these untrimmed trees are in a state of decay, 


and the tops gone to “brush heaps;’’ so that I purpose 
having them cut down next winter as “cumbers of the 
ground.’ The others have been kept carefully pruned, 
and in a healthy condition; and bear double the quanti- 
ty of good fruit that they would otherwise do. So that 
I conclude trimming promotes the health and vigor of 
the tree as well as the quantity and quality of the fruit. 
But it must be done with judgment, and not too freely at 
atime. One of my neighbors, afew years since, ruined 
a very fine large orchard by permitting an orchard Quack 
to cut out more than half the tops of his trees at one 
trimming. In all this section of the country, I have 
observed those orchards that receive the most attention, 
like those minds that have received the best cultivation, 
bearing not only the best fruit, but the most fruit, at the 
same time that the trees themselves have been in a more 
healthy condition. I will add in this connexion, that the 
fruit that grows on the extreme tops of my largest trees, 
is not equal in size and flavor to that which grows on 
the exterior and some of the nether branches; the blos- 
som end being often decayed, and the fruit watery and 
spungy. 

4. Deer PLovcutnc.—Some twenty-five years ago, my 
father spoke occasionlly of selling his farm and making 
a new one where the land would be fresher, as some of 
his upland fields were, as he said, “worn out.’ He had, 
in common with others, used the old-fashioned bar-shear 
plough, with wooden mould board three feet long; in at- 
tempting to plough with which the land was merely 
scratched, “‘kut and kivered.”” About that time the Bull 
plough was introduced. My Father bought one; and 
being himself engaged in building at the time he set an 
elder brother and myself to breaking up a fallow-field 
with the new plough and two yoke of oxen. It being 
a strong and excellent plough, and we unskilled in set- 
ting it, we ranit tothe beam almost, say 10 inches. 
The result was the wheat grew so large it all fell down. 
My Father took the hint and followed it up, receiving in 
return for deep-plowing the most abundant crops. 

5. Deer Prantinc.—If your soil is dry, plant deep. 
When I was a lad, I heard a gentleman ask the best corn 
grower of my acquaintance, why his corn always look- 
ed fresher and greener in August than his neighbors. 
“T’ll tell you said he I not only plough deep, but I plant 
deep. Corn planted deep continued he, stands dry 
weather better, will grow more evenly, is less easily 
blown down, and never fires.” Ihave reason to believe 
the hearing of that remark when I was a boy, has put 
‘many a dime into my pocket.” 

If you think these hints and observations deserve a 
place in the Cultivator, they are at your service. 

Query.—What is the best method of converting old 
cider (made last fall) into good vinegar? 

Respectfully, &c., 
D. H. Morris. 

Honey Creek, Miami Co., O., July 26, 1847. 


Remarks.—We tender the writer of the foregoing a 
cordial welcome to our columns, and hope he will let us 
hear from him again. His facts are interesting and in- 


structive, and although his inferences may not all be 
strictly correct, his mode of reasoning from facts and 
experiments will not often lead to error. 

We think, however, that friend Morris is somewhat 
too hasty in adopting the unnatural theory of the trans- 
mutation of wheat to chess. To our mind, his facts or 
observations by no means afford “absolute and conclu- 
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From Trans. N. ¥Y.8. Ag. Soc., 1847. 
Preparation of Sandy and Ligh Soils for Wheat. 
By Hon. Extas Cost, Ontario county. 


sive’ evidence. Similar cases have frequently been ob- | 
served and published; and, as we have before stated, we | 

i be explained more reasonably than by the doc- | 
a oi : ae" Asto ther . rk te igeons| | 48 these are truly the days of improvement in the va- 
tt ¢ Sere se ee ee Pig rious sciences, it is somewhat surprising that agriculture 
and crows, our answer is, the admitted fact that chess | should be so far in the back ground. There are some 
will not grow where the wheat comes up well and is un- | encouraging appearances, and inquiry begins to pervade 
injured by the winter or other causes; hence, although | the public mind, to see if there cannot be some improve- 


th ao ah al may exist in the ground, be sown | ent in this all important branch of public industry also. 
e seeds of chess may exi ’ 


B | I would therefore offer my mite to my brother farmers, 
with the wheat, or if you please “spewed out” by pigeons | on the preparation of fallows for wheat. 


they will only vegetate when the wheat is more or less} Some nine or ten years since, I adopted a new method 
desteaneed | of preparing fallows for wheat, which was one plowing— 
‘hae to the existence of plants or roots bearing | parchagy bein rn eal Lene Daten | beak co 


| gust. I apply the cultivator as often as necessary, to 
heads of both wheat and chess, we can only repeat, that | prevent any vegetation from growing, and the land is 


ieve h were in reality ever found; and thus ket perfectly clean for the seed. Should the land be 
wee “+ — “ne al ma ae to any person | Wite hard it makes no difference, but is all the better, if 
we would willingly pay @ 5a ge yP you can obtain sufficient loose soil to cover the seed. 
who will show us a specimen of the kind.—Eb. When I first commenced this mode of farming, my 


, | neighbors laughed at the idea of obtaining a crop in this 
Who is that Young Man ashamed of the Plow!) way. In the course, however, of two or three years, 


We sometimes hear of young men too proud to be seen | they became convinced, by observing that I raised the 
laboring in the fields—indeed, we are not sure that we | best wheat, according to the quality of the soil, and I am 
have not seen such. Now, nothing can justify any man happy to say, that very many in this region have adop- 
in eschewing manual Jabor on his farm, unles it be that | ted the same plan, and I do not know of one who has had 
he can be otherwise more profitably employed in the su- | occasion to regretit, for in every instance that has come 
perintendence and direction of the labor of others, or that; to my knowledge, it has succeeded well. My land is 
easy circumstances allow him to indulge his leisure in the | what may be called coarse sand and gravel, sandy loam 
luxury of acquiring knowledge by converse with men of and some rather stiff sand Whether the same practice 


superior minds, persouvally or from their writings. | would answer on a hard and clayey svil or not, I cannot 
Do men of narrow minds who despise labor remember tell. 





that in Rome, after the expulsion of the Kings, seven acres | 
were allowed to each citizen? Curius Dentatus, Fabri- 
cius, Regulus and others distinguished as the most de- | 
serving among the Romans, had no larger estates. Cin- 

cinnatus, according to some authorities, had only four 
acres. On these limited spaces they dwelt and cultivated 
them with their own hands. Until he tries it, no one 
knows on how little land all the essential comforts of life | 
may be produced. 


It was literally from the plow that Cincinnatus was | 


summoned to be Dictator; and the Samnian Ambassadors, 
when they went to Cusius Dentatus to sue for peace, 
found him on his farm, cooking his repast of vegetables 
in anearthen dish. ‘To purchase easy terms they offered 
him vessels of gold, but the noble Roman disdaiafully re- 
fused their offers. ‘I prefer,’’ said he, “my earthen pots 
to your vases of gold. I have no desire for wealth, and 
am satisfied to live in poverty and rule over the rich.”’— 
Can any one, pray, tell us where any of the old Dentatus 
stock can be found? 


Farmers of the United States'—you for whom alone we | 


care and labor—if you can find the least sprinkle of that 


old blood, seize on it as you would on a scion of the | 
choicest fruit about to become extinct, and try to breed 


back on it, until we can get a stock of honest men for 
public functionaries of every sort, whose study shall be to 
diffuse knowledge, to inculeate economy, and to promote 


peace, and such distribution of the public moneys collec- | 


ted from the landed interest, as shall enlighten and purify 
the mass of the cultivators of the soil until the wisdom and 
forecast of the constituency shall be reflected by all our | 
public men and public bodies. If ever you can get, for 
instance, one of the old Washington stock, one who will 
tolerate freedom of thought and of speech, and go exclu- 
sively for the Constitution and the public good, persuade 


him to hold on until his new and salutary system of man- | 


agement of the public farm shall be thoroughly developed 
and well rooted—until an odious system called the “spoils | 
system.’’ worse than the Canada thistle, shall be extirpa- 


I sow my wheat generally between the 10th and 25th 
| of September. When the wheat is sown the cultivator 
is passed over the land but once, which covers the wheat 
better than two or three times with the harrow. By the 
above plan, about one-half the usual labor on fallows is 
saved, and a more bountiful crop may be anticipated, 
than from the former method of plowing three times, 
and using the harrow two or three times. It is a well 
| known fact, that a stiff, hard clay soil, provided the 
ground had been well prepared, will grow more wheat to 
the acre than can be grown on a sandy or loamy soil._— 
Now the question is, why is this so? To me it is obvi- 
ous, the wheat plant grows most luxuriant on a hard 
soil, and that is the reason that one plowing on these 
sandy soils, is preferable to three, and that land thus pre- 
pared will produce more wheat to the acre. The one 
, plowing leaves the ground hard compared with three 
plowings, which, in these soils, leave the land loose, open 
| and spongy, unsuited to the plant. This has been tested 
| often in this neighborhood within the last few years. 
The practice which I have adopted, is conformed by a 
| statement given by Henry Colman, Esq., in his account 
of the culture of wheatin England. He says: “The soil 
preferred for wheat is a strong soil, with a large propor- 
tion of clay; but experience has of late years, contrary to 
early and strong prejudices, determined that even the 
light and loamy soils are capable of bearing heavy crops 
of wheat, provided they can be sufficiently consolidated. 
This is often done by driving sheep over the land after 
sowing, and by an implement called a presser.” 

‘This implement passes over the land in the direction 
of the furrow, and it forms on the furrows two deep 
drills at a time, the two rollers being eight or nine inches 
apart, and the blade of the roller, if it may be so called, 
or the rim, being thin at the edge, and growing wider 
above the edge; and forming as it revolves, two furrows, 
hardened by its weight, into which the grain drops as it 
is sown; and when it comes up, it appears as if it had 
been regularly sown in drills of eight or nine inches 


ted from the whole earth, and the anxieties of all our! apart, according to the width of the revolving pressers 
young farmers shall be withdrawn from the tree of pat- from each other.” “The steam-presser is, in fact, an ab- 
ronage and the fruit of office, which turneth to ashes in| stract of a drill roller, consisting of but two cylinders of 
the mouth, and their contemplations be turned on their | cast iron, which following the plow in the furrows, press 
own condition, business, and rights, and to the means of and roll down the newly turned-up earth. 
their vindication and improvement. | “I believe the soil for wheat cannot be too deep; though, 
In this exhortion there is no narrow suggestion or spirit | as I have already stated, it may be too loose at the top, 
of party. It is intended and believed to have a direct and in such cases, requires shallow plowing and treading, 
bearing on the prosperity of practical Agriculture; for, | OF pressing on very light soils, in order that the roots 
depend on it, as respects the ultimate welfare and safety | may be firmly fixed in the soil, and the dirt not liable to 
of your pursuit, they rest, as does public virtue itself, | be blown away from them. 27 
upon knowledge! How many idle young men have we, ‘| _ use a two horse cultivator for putting in all seeds 
standing where idleness ever does, on the brink of ruin, such as wheat, rye, oats, barley, and best of all for peas. 
and who could get ten times as much land as satisfied a This covers about six feet at a time. I use a smaller one 
Cincinnatus or Dentatus, who are yet ashamed to labor, | for corn, having given up entirely the use of the plow. 
but not ashamed to enroll their names on the list of the| ! have given above my views with regard to the proper 
most abject of all slaves—slaves whose daily bread de- Management of sandy and light soils for wheat; and if it 
pends on the capricious breath of arbitrary power !—Skin- shall prove advantageous to the farmers of New-York, I 
ner’s Journal of Ag. | Shall be satisfied. 





S.opsers 1n Horses.—The Germantown Telegraph | Dog-Ology. > 
says: This troublesome complaint is easily arrested by! Mr. Batenam:—In perusing the 15th No. of your ex- 
mixing a table-spnonful of the flour of sulphur with the | cellent paper, I noticed some reflections on war, agricul- 
salt given them from time to time. There have been, ture, sheep, dogs, &c., in which the writer, (evidently 
many speculations offered in regard to the cause or ori- | from the want of due reflection on the subject,) has ad- 
gin of this disease, but none that appears to be perfectly vanced some erroneous and inconsistent 5 wpa 
satisfactory. Some attribute it to lobelia, others to bad | at a in which 1 beg leave to differ with him 
i i ver. very essentially. 

pt eerti gre ee ae First—the : says, “Let all who keep sheep, 
take the proper care of them, and there is an end of the 
evil complained of.” 

My plan is, let all dog lovers, keep those that are of 





Taxes for the support of schools are like vapors, which 


rise only to descend again to beautify and fertilize the 
earth. 





some consequence and take the proper care of them; and 
the evil will be remedied. But this they will not do; 
therefore, the necessity of such laws as are most likely to 
produce the desired effect. 

But let us examine the necessity of the gentleman’s 
plan: He takes out his sheep every morning, and brings 
them home every evening. It will average at the lowest 
calculation [5 minutes every trip—making half an hour 
each day, employed in driving sheep. Now forty years 
contains 14600 days, and a half hour each day makes 7300 
hours—divide this by 10, and you have 730 days, which 
is over two years; now throw off one third for winter, 
which will leave 16 months, which multiply by ten dol- 
lars per month, and you have 160 dollars for 40 years; or 
four dollars per year, at the lowest calculation spent in 
driving sheep. But here comes the mystery; the gentle- 
man would rather pay four dollars per year, (by the way 
of driving sheep,) than to pay twenty-five or fifty cents 
tax on what he terms the ever faithful companion of 
man. Now this is not consistent doctrine, to pretend to 
consider the dog such a necessary animal, and at the 
same time rather pay four dollars as above stated, than to 
pay a tax of twenty-five cents. And how much easier 
would it be, to step into the yard, whistle this dog to the 
kennel, buckle a strap around his neck, than to goa 
quarter or half a mile after his sheep, especially if rain- 
ing. 

Second—he says, “I go upon the rule that no man 
ought to keep stock of any kind, without the proper care 
is taken of it.” 

That is my rule precisely, and if every man would live 
up to that rule, and keep no stock of the dog kind with- 
out taking the proper care of it, there would be no neces- 
sity for the Col. to get out of bed and pen his sheep; but 
there are so many that will not live up to that rule of the 
Col.’s; therefore the necessity of a dog tax. Every citi- 
zen has an unquestionable right to invest money in dogs, 
and that money has as good a right to be subject to tax- 
ation, as if invested in sheep or any other property; and 
the dog should be as subject to the regulation of equita- 
ble laws, as the horse or any other animal. 

Third—he further says, “We are already burthened 
enough, to maintain paupers, vagrants, &c., beside im- 
posing a tax on our dogs.” 

I readily admit that our taxes are high; but we can have 
a dog tax of fifty cents or a dollar, without enhancing the 
tax one cent. 

My plan is this: let the legislature enact a law impos- 
ing a tax of one dollar on every person who has one dog, 
if more, one dollar for the first, two for the second, three 
for the third, and so on, in the same ratio for each addi- 
tional dog; and if any think this too high and want to 
keep a small dog to catch chickens, lay under the stove, 
lick the pow &c., put such a dog at twenty-five or fifty 
cents. Every person possessed of a good dog, and hav- 
ing employment for him, will not grudge his dollar; and 
if he has a half a dozen useless curs, and no use for them, 
and is opposed to paying their tax, let him administer a 
few lead pills or dog buttons. 

The money thus raised should be added to the school 
fund, or put into the county treasury—the former being 
preferable. 

I have something to say on other subjects, but have not 
time at present. 

Yours, &c., 


D. M. W. 
Lebanon, Warren Co., Ohio. 





On Sheep Husbandry. 

With us, (in Vermont,) we make it more profitable to 
raise sheep than cattle; even when we sell our wool as 
low as twenty-five cents per pound, the average profits 
on sheep exceed those on cattle. In fact, I was about to 
say that the income from the sales of the increase of our 
sheep about equalled that of cattle, aside from the wool. 
The common flocks of this district yield annually about 
three pounds of wool per head. ‘The annual average 
price of store sheep is over one dollar per head; fat sheep 
over one dollar and a half. The sales of our wool occur 
every year; our cattle once in two orthree years. For in- 
stance, we keep our calves till they are three years old, 
then sell them in the fali. From our sales we lay out 
one-fourth, or one-thi-d of the money to re-stock. 

The wealthiest man in this State, once remarked, as we 
were discussing the relative merits of raising sheep or 
cattle, ‘that some of our graziers did not see the differ- 
ence between an annual income, and income once in two 
or three years.”” 

Another farmer who lived in this town, with the ex- 
ception of three or four years in about fifty, sold his wool 
invariably for twenty-five cents per pound. In the 
mean time, his flock averaged about 550, and stock of 
cattle over sixty. His two year old cattle sold at from 
$10 to $12; three years old, from $17 to $20. Ihave 
frequently heard him say that his clean and easy money 
was made on his wool—that the cattle cost all he got for 
them; the growth and increase of the sheep nearly paid 
for their keep. 

If we bring into the account the improvement of our 
farms, to stocking either sheep or cattle, we must place 
the credit on the side of the sheep. 

The pure descendants of the Spanish Merinos are un- 
doubtedly the most profitable sheep that we have. They 
yield a more abundant return of wool in comparison to 
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what they consume, than any other breed. They are| 
more robust and hardy. They withstand our northern 
winters, fed at hay stacts, without any covering above | 
them except the broad heavens, and will range on shorter | 
feed in larger flocks, and keep in good condition, when | 
other breeds would pine away. 

Before I end this sheepish chapter, allow me to give} 
you a brief computation on the value and relative merits | 
of two flocks of sheep, one of thein the common variety, | 
yielding wool equal to the common average, say three 
pounds per head; the other flock may be condsidered pure 
bred Merinos, and yielding an annual average of four and 
a half pounds, on the same keep. A. and B. cach com- | 
mence with a flock of 100 young breeding ewes; each | 
flock produces annually ninety lambs, for nine years.— | 
The increase from the lambs we leave out of the account. | 

Mr. A.’s flock of 100 ewes in 1‘) years, yields 3,000 | 
pounds of wool, at 3 Ibs. per head. Their lambs, in nine 
years, number 810, which yield 4,°50 fleeces, or 12,150 | 
pounds of wool, in nine years; allowing thirty cents per | 
pound, A.’s wool brings, . - - ; 
Mr. B.’s flock of 100 ewes, according to the 

same calculation, at 43 lbs. per head, 22,725 

Ibs., at 30 cents, is - - - - 6,817 5) 


| 
| 


$4,545 00) 


Making a profit in B.’s flock over A.’s, of $2,272 50) 
in wool only, not including interest. | 
If we value B.’s lambs worth only one dollar 
per head more than A.’s we allow B. nine 
hundred dollars extra in lambs, in ten | 
years, - - - - - - - 9.0 00) 


Which gives B. the advantage over A. of more | 
than three thousand dollars in 1\) years. $3,172 50 | 
In this computation I have given no credit to B. for} 

the extra price that his wool brings in market over A.’s. | 

Pure Merinos will live and propagate about one-third | 

longer than the common sheep of our country. 

I will close in hope that some wool grower who may | 
chance to read this chapter on sheep—one that has been | 
in the habit of saying “that he never learned anything in 
an agricultural paper,”’ will be so far stimulated as to im- | 
prove his flock of sheep enough in ten years to realiz- | 
the extra sum of ten dollars, and spend the same for age | 
ricultural papers. S. W. Jewert. 

Weybridge, Vt., 1847.—Alhany Cultivator. 

Salting of Stock. | 

Mr. Batenam: The importance of a liberal supply of 
salt for cattle and other farm stock, I think has not yet} 
been enforced in your exeellent paper; but I think the | 
subject is of sufficient importance to deserve your very | 
best column. From my own observation 1 am con- 
vinced that farmers are very negligent in regard to this 
matter andmuch loss is sustained in consequence in the lack 
of health and thrift of their stock. Again the mode of salt- 
ing commonly practiced, is both wasteful and injurious, 
and calls loudly for reform. 

Instead of giving salt only occasionally, and then ina 
wasteful manner, I keep asupply of salt constantly in 
troughs within the reach of my entire stock, and secured 
from the weather. I find this plan much the most bene- 
ficial to the stock as well as economical; as the animals | 
will only eat a little ata time when they need it, and| 
none is wasted. If any readers of the Cultivator know | 
of a better plan, I wish they would make it known; and | 
if they do not, let them adopt mine, and after twelve | 
months trial, J am sure they will be satisfied with the re- 
sult. Yours &c., 


J.C 
Columbiana Co. O., 1847. 





Mepicineé For Hocs.—The American Farmer furnishes 
the following: When your hogs get sick, you know not 
of what, give them ears of corn, first dipped in tar and 
then rolled in sulphur. It is ten to one that it arrests 
the disease and restores the pig to perfect health. 





Improvep Ox Yoxre.—The Massachusetts Ploughman, 
thus describes the first improved Ox Yoke heard of duriag 
the last hundred years. It is in use in Seabrook, and 
found to be of great advantage to the farmer: 


The bows go through a slide which is fitted to a mor- 
tice in the Yoke which is made 3 or 4 inches longer than 
the slide, making it changeable 6 or 8 inches, which 
makes the difference between a long and a short Yoke. 
The mortice is made an inch wider at the bottom than at 
the top, with a groove in the center, half an inch each 
side for the slide to rest upon, an iron bolt at each end of 
the mortice and one in the center, which goes through a 
mortice in the slide and preserves the requisite strength. 
The slide is regulated by an iron hasp attached to it and 
enters holes in the Yoke half an inch apart, which makes 
it easily fitted toany yoke of cattle from a long toa short, 
and to give the advantage to either ox from half an inch 
to 6 or 8. 


Tue Omo Curtivator.—This semi-monthly Journa 
of Agriculture and Horticulture, ranks deservedly high 
as one of the best periodicals of its kind in the Union. It 
comes to us as regularly as “clock work,”’ and so it would 
to every farmer in this great agricultural valley, if the 
needful, with the name, were just forwarded to its pub- 








lisher. It is emphatically a western paper, devoted to wes- 
tern interests, and should consequently receive a corres- 
ponding support from our farmers, horticulturists, &c.— 
Germantown (O.) Telegraph. 


Crops, &c.,1n Sanpusky Co.—*Our township has not 


given half acrop of wheat this season. Oats are fine— 


pretty much all cut; corn, the last rain is doing up right. | 
The months of June and July have been very dry with | 


us. showers all around, but none here. Potatoes, one of 
my neighbors think his are affected with rot—mine are 
taking a second growt) since the ra ns; how can I prevent 
their becoming affected with the rot? 

Aug. 9, 1847. 


English News, Markets, &c. 
Two steamers have arrived since our last; the first with 


dates to July 15th, brought reports of slight advance in | 
flour; the second, to July 20th, shows a decline in flour, | 


with a small advance on wheat. The prospects for the 
harvest and the potato crop continue favorable. 

In the markets of this country, prices of flour and 
wheat have advanced of late, owing to the limited arrivals 
at the eastern cities. 


The Markets. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 14.—The flour market has recovered | 


somewhat from the depression of last month—present pri- 


ces, 4,40 @ $4,60' bbl. VW heat 68@ 70 cts. Corn 28 @ | 


31 cts.; do in sacks, 30 @ 33 cts. Oats 25 @ 25 cts. 
Rye 5‘ cts. Pork, no sales reported. Bacon, sides, 8 @ 


24 cts. ® tb; shoulders 64 cts. Cheese, in boxes, con- | 


tinues6@*icts. Butter, for packing, 8 @ 10 cts.; re- 
tails in market at 124 @ 16 cts. 

Cievetanp, Aug. 13.—Flour is worth 4,50 @ 4,62 ¥ 
bbl., with fair sales. Wheat 94 @ 96; Corn 4) @ 43 
cts.; Oats 23 @ 25. 

New York, Aug. 13.—Flour, 5,874 @ 6,00; Wheat 
1,35 @1,38; Corn, mixed, western, 65 @ 68 cts.; Oats 
44 @ 46; Pork, new, mess, 14,75 @ $15 ¥ bbl. 

Burraxo, Aug. 12.---Flour $5, @ 5,124. Wheut $1,05 
@ 1,-6. Corn 50 @ 52. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 





Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Aug. 14. 


GRAIN. Houey,strained 12 @ 14 
Wheat, Pbu., 60 @ 62 POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 9 @ Turkeys, each, @, 
Oats, 15 @ 16°) Geese, - @ 
PROVISIONS. Ducks. “s 0 @ 
Flour, retai!, bbl, 4.50 @ 4,75 Chickens, “* 8 @ 9 

Fn ets 2 eS SUNDRIES. 

* Buckwheat.2,00 @ Apples, bu 35 @ 
Indian meal,bu 31 @ 37 “ dried, 50 @ 
Homminy, quart, 3 @ Peaches, dried, 3.50 @ 2,00 
Beef, bd qr. @ Potatoes, 235 @ 3! 

* 100lbs., 3 7 @ Tomatoes, 75 @ ih 

‘“* foreqr., 3,00 @ White beans bu 1,00 @ 
Pork, mess, bbl. @, Hay. ton, 5.00 @ 
Hozs, © 100 ths, _ @ Es Wood, hard c,7d 2,00 @ 2,5 
Hams, country lb, 6 @ 7 | Galt, bbl., 1,75 @ 1,87 

“ cityeured, 4 @ asm 
Lard. }b., ret,, 7 @ 8 SEEDS. an eee 

« inkegsorbls.7 @ Clover, bu., 3.00 @ 3,25 
Butter, best rolls, 10 @ 12} Timothy, 2,00 < 2,50 

“ common, 8 @ 9 Flax, 7 @ 

“ in kegs, & @ ASHES 
Cheese, ti@ 7 Pot, 100 Ibs., 3.50 @ 4,00 
Eggs, dozen, 64 @ 7, Pearl, 400 @ 4,50 
Maple sugar, tbh. 7 @ |Woo!, common, 6s @ w 

« molasses,gal.45 @ 5 * half bi’d, 0 @m 22 
Honey comb, Ib, 19 @ 32)! * full bi'd. @ 





SHETLAND PONIES FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber bas four Shetland Ponies for sale, of the smallest 
size, and perfect in form, averaging from 26 to 40 inches high: 
viz: one Stallion, two Mares and a filley colt. 

He would prefer selling them in one lot, as they would prove a 
profitable investment to any person to breed from, for the Gincinna- 
ti or Southern Market. 

They are al! of one color, black, and attain their full size and ma- 
turity at 15 to 18 months o'd. 

For further particulars apply to 
Rosebank near Amberstburgh, 

Canada West, Aug. 9, 1847. 


JAMES DOUGALL. 





H. HUXLEY’S 
Wholesale and Retail Agricultural and Garden Seed Ware- 
house, No. 6, East Fifth street, near the Dennison House, 
Cincinnati, O. 
LL kinds of Garden, Tield, Grass, and Flower Seeds, Canary 
Birds, Bird seed and Cages of various kinds; Agricultura! 1m- 
plements and Garden Tools; Books upon Agricu!ture. Gardening, 
an? Rural Economy. 
H. H.,. is also agent for the sale of several extensive assor* ments of 


Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, &c. Catalogues of the Seeds, st 
ents, Tools, Fruit Trees, &c. be obtained, gratis, at th . 

Rages, EN. THER Leeeie hey Cenk PP ee ee Otte | P. 8. Orders sent direct to me, or to the editor of the Ohio Culti- 

vator wil! receive attention. 8. M. 


Warehouse. 


“STOCK CATTLE FOR SALE. 


have for sale, seventy five head of cattle, all “ieers save two, 
most of them past 4 years old, well selected and in high condi- 
tion for the time of year; at my residence and farm, about 14 miles 
west of Hebron, (Licking Co.,) near the Nationa! Road. 
JACOB STOOLFIRE 
August 1, 1847.—2t. 








COLUMBUS FEMALE SEMINARY. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Trustees: 
Judge J. R. Swan, 
J. W. Andrews, Esq., 
P. Sisson, M. D., A. F. Perry. Esq., 
Mr. Adams Stewart, Mr. John Noble, 
O. Follett, Esq. 
PRINCIPALS, 
MR. & MRS. SCHENCK. 


N. H. Swayne, Esq., 
Mr. Joel Buttles, 


rt-HE NINTH TERM cf this Institution will commence on 
Wednesday the 3ist August next. For circulars and farther 
information, address the Principals at the Seminary on Town street, 
| West of High Columbus, O. 
Aug. &th, 1847. 





BURR’S OHIO SEEDLING STRAW BERRIES. 


| eee following choice varieties of new Seedling Strawberries 
are now offered for sale, and confidentiy recommended to the 
public as superior to any heretofore cultivated. 

1. Ohio Mammoth.—-truit very large, the most uniformly 
| large strawberry known; rather long or conical, pale red or flesh 
| color—flavor sweet and excellent ; foliage large, plants very hardy, 
| vigorous and productive—flowers perfect or staminate. 
| 2. Burr's New Pine.—Berries large, light or pale red, and pos- 

sess a very high aromatic, sweet and delicious flavor; very early; 
plants perfectly bardy, vigorous and uncommonly productive— 
pistillate.—unquestionably the very best strawberry cultivated. 

3. Rival Hudson.—Fruit dark and shining red, resembling the 
Hudson of Cincinnati, except the stem and fruit are both longer; 
flavor high, rich, and excellent; plants perfectly hardy, a profuse 

| bearer—pistillate. 

4. Columbus.—A beautiful large dark colored fruit nearly round, 
possessing a rich and sweet flavor, plants very hardy, and uncom- 
| monly prolific—pistillate, 
| §, Scarlet Melting.—A handsome dark colored fruit, rather long 
with aneck. Possessing a rich and pleasant flavor, flesh very ten- 
der, the plants are hardy—grow rapidly and bear very abundantly 
—pistillate, 
| 6. Burr's Old Seedling.—Undoubtedly the best known for im- 
| pregnating other varieties, flowers staininate, blooming early and 
| continuing late, and always producing (here) a large crop of large 
| handsome and most deticious fruit. 
| Several additional varieties will be found described in a report on 

this subject, by a commitiee of the Columbus Horticultural Society, 
| published in this paper; plants of which can be furnished to a lim- 
| ited number: 
| Prices of Plants.—Nos. 1 and 2, $2.50 per dozen; nos. 3,4 and 
| 5, $1 per dozen; No. 6,50 cts. per dozen—$2 per 100, 
| Plants of Hovey’s Seedling, Hudson. (of Cincinnati) and several 
| other old standard sorts can be supplied, if desired, at same price as 
| No.6. 

Boxes of plants can be sent with speed and safety by express or 
stages in almost every direction from Columbus. No charge will be 
made for boxes or packing when $5, worth or more plants are or- 

| dered. JOHN BURR, 
| Columbus, July 15, 1847. 





| 
| 
| SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE, 
Becoming over stocked, | will! offer for sa'e, at auction, at my resi- 
| dence in the town of Auburn,on Wednsday &th day of September 
| next, forty head of thorough bred Short Horned cattle. Consisting 
| of about thirty cows, heifers, and ten young buils. [ shall select 
| from my whole herd one bull, “Symmetry’’--two cows and two herf- 
}ers,the balance being about forty. will be sold without reserve, 
The original cows of this herd were selected from the best of the 
| herds of the late Paterson Van Ransa'er, ‘Thomas Rotch Esq., and 
| L. F. Allen Esq., whose reputation for breeding fine stock require 
| noenlogy from me. The younger stock were bred with much care 
from my bulls *‘ Archer”? and Symmetry. both of which have re- 
| ceived the prize of the best bull at the exhibitions of the N. Y. 
| State Agricultural Society. “Archer” was bred by Thomas Rotch 
Esq. of Butternuts out of his famous imported cow Adaliza and 
| got by Rolla, (See Coats Herd Book No, 4991) “Symmetry” was bred 
by Geo. Vait Esq. of Troy, out of his cow Dutches, got by his Duke 
of Wellington (See Coats Herd Book No. 2654, or American Herd 
Book No. 55) hoth of which he imported from the Herd of Thomas 
Bates Esq. of Yorkshire England. 

Full pedigrees of all the cattle will he prepared and printed by 
the Ist July, and can be had at the office of American Agriculturist, 
New York Cultivator, office and Agricultural Rooms Albany, office 
of New Genesee Farmer, Rochester, L. F. Allen Black Rock, and 
at my residence. 


—ALSO— 

I will sell ten head of three fourths and half bred cows and 
heifers, 

After the saleof the above cattle, [ will sell at auction, one hun- 
dred Merino rams—ten to fifteen South Down rams—sixty Merino 
and thirty grade Merino Ewes to be sold in pens of three. That 
gents. not acquainted with my flock of sheep may form some opin- 
ion of their value, | make the following statement, viz: { have. 
taken five clips of wool from my sheep. The last clip (1846) 
weighed a fraction over four pounds per head, which was the 
largest.) One of the five clips I sold at thirty nine cents per pound 
The other four I sold at different times to our Manufacturing Co., 
at forty cents per pound all at my own house. 

Terms of the sale, cash, or approved endorsed notes payable at 
the bank of Auburn ,at three months, with interest. 

J. M. SHERWOOD- 





Auburn, New York, June 1, 1847. 


SEED WHEAT FOR SALE. 


|] OFFER for salea portion of my REED STRAW WHEAT, 
| L for seed. | have tried this wheat two years, and find from its 
| very early character it suit this climate better than any other. It 
| ripens much earlier than the Mediteranean, or any other wheat with 
which I am acquainted, and is therefore not liable to rust. It has 
| also a very stiff straw, which to some extent secures it against the 
| fly and from falling when on very rich ground. It is a smooth 
head, white chaff, and a light red grain—weighing this year sixty- 
three pounds to the bushel. Price $1,00 per. bushel. 
8. MEDARY. 





Columbus, Ohio, July 1847. 





FINE SHEEP FOR SALE. 


\G LOFLAND, at Cambridge, Guernsey county, Ohio, offers 
| oe 


500 sheep for sale, most of them a fine grade of Merino and 
Saxony, and among them about forty very superior bucks of pure 
bri The flock has been bred with much care, from some of the 
best stock to be found in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

August J, 1847. 














